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Introducing Our Authors... 


AuBrREY A. DOouGLAss is assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction and chief of the 
division of secondary education, California 
State Department of Education. He received 
his A.B. from Kansas State Teachers College 
in 1912, his M.A. in 1915 and his Ph.D. in 
1917 from Clark University, Massachusetts. 
He was principal of the Wamego High School, 
Kansas, from 1912 to 1914, leaving to enter 
upon his graduate program. In 1917 he joined 
the U. S. Army. Upon returning to civilian 
life, he entered college teaching, first as as- 
sistant professor in education at the State 
College of Washington, then as lecturer on 
education at the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard, and later as professor and 
head of the department of education at Clare- 
mont College, California. In 1936 he went to 
Germany as Oberlaender fellow studying 
schools. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Phi Kappa Phi, and Kappa Delta Pi. He is 
author of The Junior High School, Secondary 
Education, and The American School System, 
and is at present managing director of the 
California Journal of Secondary Education. 


Dr. Douglass is a member of the Commis- 
sion on Terminal Education and past chair- 
man of the California State Committee on 
Junior Colleges. As a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Board of the Association, he 
contributes the editorial this month. 


W. C. Marsa is as familiar with the world 
of business as he is with education, and he 
draws upon both experiences for his article, 
“Insurance Terminal Training Program.” His 
business experience extends over a period of 
12 years during which time he was associated 
with the National Casualty Company, the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company, the South- 
ern Surety Company, and the Monarch Life 
Insurance Company. His experience in educa- 
tion includes teaching four years at Arm- 
strong College, California; one year at the 
Merritt School of Business, a public business 
school in Oakland, California; one summer 
at the University of California; and for the 
past three years, at San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege as instructor in charge of insurance 
courses. He holds A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of California. 


Lioyp A. GARRISON, dean of Jefferson City 
Junior College, Missouri, presents the second 
phase of his study on the “Preparation of 
Junior College Instructors” in this issue of the 
Journal. The first part was published last 
month, along with biographical data on Dr. 
Garrison. (See Junior College Journal, No- 
vember 194], pages 131 and 135-41.) 





Tuomas W. Simons, dean of Crosby-Ironton 


Junior College, Minnesota, has studied for 
some time the large problem of improving in- 
struction in junior college through improve- 
ment of instructors in service, and writes about 
one phase of the problem in “Classroom Su- 
pervision in Junior Colleges.” He received the 
degree of B.E. (cum laude) from the Minne. 
sota State Teachers College at St. Cloud. In 
1936 he was awarded the Ph.D. in history at 
the University of Colorado and that same 
year was elected dean of the new junior col- 
lege at Tracy, Minnesota. The following year 
he became dean of another beginning junior 
college, Crosby-Ironton. During the summer 
of 1939, he spent three months in England 
studying schools and history. The next sum- 
mer he taught history and economics at West- 
ern Illinois Teachers College at Macomb. 


ELsBETH MELVILLE, dean of Westbrook Jun- 
ior College, Maine, has been associated with 
that institution since 1928, first as instructor 
in Latin, later as academic adviser, as dean, 
and since 1939 as dean of the college in charge 
of the entire guidance program. She was at 
one time instructor in French and Latin in 
the Radford School for Girls, El] Paso, Texas. 
She graduated from Boston University with 
an A.B. in 1925 as a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. She received her master’s degree from 
New York University in 1939. In addition to 
carrying a full schedule at Westbrook, she has 
been chairman of several sections of the Maine 
Teachers’ Association, is chairman of the New 
England Regional Conference of Deans of 
Women and Advisers of Girls, chairman of the 
junior college section of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, and is active on the 
scholarship and education committees of sev- 
eral clubs in Maine. Her long association 
with education for women has given Miss Mel- 
ville a wealth of background for her article, 
“Preprofessional Curricula for Women.” 


Joe Resnick contributes this month, “Mak- 
ing English Composition More Vital.”” As his 
article reveals, his major interest is the field 
of English. Attesting this, he reports that he 
is instructor in English at Kokomo Junior Col- 
lege, Indiana, where he has carried on a proj- 
ect to correct specific individual defects of 
English students, that he formerly taught 
English at Attica High School, Attica, Ohio, 
and that even in marrying he chose an Eng- 
lish major for his wife. He is a graduate of 
Indiana University, receiving his B.S. in 1937 
and M.S. in 1938. He is now working on the 
thesis for his doctorate in education. Besides 
teaching English, he is counselor of men at 
Kokomo Junior College. He has contributed 
articles to the Athletic Journal and Ohio 
Schools, and also likes to dally in short story 
writing. 
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Junior College and Vocational Placement 


[ EDITORIAL] 


RAINING for gainful occupation, now 
T frequently called occupational ad- 
justment, involves the well known steps 
of assisting the student to select an oc- 
cupation, training him in the skills, hab- 
its and attitudes necessary to successful 
employment, placing him in a job, and 
contacting him after he enters upon his 
work to ascertain the degree of success 
he has made of it. Follow-up should also 
lend such aid to the individual as may 
be needed to permit him to establish 
himself upon a firm economic basis; it 
should acquaint the school with indus- 
try, and thus provide a means of relat- 
ing training and employment. It has 
been assumed that, to render appropriate 
service to their students, junior colleges 
must develop effective procedures in 
guidance, placement, and follow-up. 

Reports recently made to the Com- 
mission on Junior College Terminal 
Education indicate an uneven develop- 
ment in the vocational program in the 
junior colleges of the nation, with com- 
paratively few junior colleges with any- 
thing like adequate programs. More im- 
portant to the point at issue is the ap- 
parent ineffectiveness of the guidance 
program, and the lack of facilities for 
placement and follow-up. 

Guidance services could be greatly 
improved if the junior colleges were to 
undertake the task with intelligence and 
determination. Certainly many of the 


data of assistance in helping a student 
to plan his program can be collected 
and used if junior college instructors 
and administrators know what they 
want, if they will devise a plan of opera- 
tion, and if they really will use the in- 
formation they collect. The purchase 
of at least a few of the various types of 
tests does not seem to be beyond the 
reach of numerous junior colleges. 
While guidance services can be im- 
proved by taking thought and expend- 
ing energy, placement and follow-up 
services are carried on with a greater 
degree of difficulty. At least one person 
must devote some or all of his time to 
contacting employers and former stu- 
dents; in institutions with large enroll- 
ments, several persons may be needed. 
An additional impediment to placement 
and follow-up is the difficulty encoun- 
tered when attempts are made to secure 
statements from former students regard- 
ing employment. Questionnaires yield 
disappointing results. Many are inade- 
quately filled out, and many are not re- 
turned at all. Recent experience indi- 
cates that when students are told during 
their stay in college that the institution 
is desirous of keeping in touch with 
them, the response to inquiries for infor- 
mation is vastly improved. 
Notwithstanding the problems which 
attach to placement and follow-up, those 
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seriously engaged in vocational educa- 
tion regard them as phases of the pro- 
gram that are all but indispensable. 
Through guidance, a part of which is the 
observance of the success of the indi- 
vidual in his training courses, those 
charged with the responsibilities of per- 
sonnel service should have a knowledge 
of the traits of the prospective employee 
which will be of assistance in suggesting 
types of employment. During the pe- 
riod of follow-up the contacts which a 
representative of the school makes with 
industry or business are of the highest 
value to the program of industrial train- 
ing. Without such contacts and sugges- 
tions, training is likely to become sep- 
arated from jobs and to crystallize into 
an organization which produces poorly 
trained workers. 

Meanwhile, state departments of em- 
ployment are developing extensive pro- 
grams. While the nature of these pro- 
grams will depend somewhat upon the 
organization in a state, the executive 
head of the department and the directors 
of local offices, there seems to be devel- 
oping a general policy which should 
concern the junior colleges. Briefly, 
state departments of employment expect 
to serve the needs of those seeking em- 
ployment on the one hand, and those 
seeking employees on the other. 

The long-range program of at least 
some state departments of employment 
anticipates the collection of personal 
data useful in recommending an individ- 
ual for a job and local surveys of em- 
ployment opportunities which can be 
combined to show the situation in a 
state. The junior colleges in all proba- 
bility will be asked to supply data for 
their students who seek employment. If 
the data are not available, the natural 
consequence will be for state depart- 
ments of employment to collect them, 
which will mean that representatives will 
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contact young people while they are in 
college. Next, the employment agency 
will realize the importance of acquaint- 
ing students with employment opportu- 
nities and will volunteer their services. 
Nominations to jobs will be made by 
the representatives of the state depart- 
ments of employment. These are not im- 
aginary situations; they have occurred. 

No one questions the necessity of 
placement and follow-up service to 
young people seeking employment. If 
the junior colleges cannot render this 
service, either because of lack of dis- 
position or absence of resources, some 
other agency should render it. But 
some of the institutions which have de- 
veloped placement, follow-up, and com- 
munity surveys will be concerned about 
the effect upon the program of terminal 
education of the release of these func- 
tions to an out-of-school agency. The 
vital influence upon vocational education 
exerted by close relationships between 
the training agency and employment 
may be impaired if not altogether lost. 

Perhaps the situation is not an all-or- 
nothing one. State departments of em- 
ployment have resources and can finance 
programs on a state-wide basis which 
local school systems could promote only 
with great difficulty. These resources, if 
combined with those of the local school 
system, may produce results superior to 
those possible in all but a few of the 
most favored communities. 

The development is one of which jun- 
ior college administrators should be 
fully aware. Aggressiveness on the 
part of state departments of employment 
with their ability to finance their pro- 
grams will cause placement and follow- 
up, and to some extent the processes of 
vocational guidance, to pass into their 
hands unless educational institutions 
clearly state a position and maintain it. 

AuBREY A. DOUGLASS. 
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Insurance Terminal Training Program 
W. C. MARSH 


HREE years ago the terminal train- 
T ing courses in insurance at San 
Francisco Junior College were inaugu- 
rated. The proposed program was de- 
scribed in some detail in an article by 
the author in the Junior College Jour- 
nal for February 1940. In the spring 
semester of 1940 the insurance depart- 
ment of the business division placed 
some 29 students in salaried positions 
and failed to fill other positions for lack 
of available graduates. Perhaps it will 
be of interest to trace the later results, 
particularly in the matter of the “co- 
operative plan” and to furnish evalua- 
tions of it from insurance executives. 


Employment Opportunities 

The hiring of new employees for in- 
surance offices is perhaps a more difficult 
job than that of the hiring of employees 
for other kinds of enterprises. The in- 
surance business is a financial business. 
It has rigid standards to meet, especially 
as to age, skill, and experience. 

On of the discoveries of San Francisco 
Junior College is that a large number of 
women employees are constantly de- 
manded in the insurance business. Many 
of the jobs in the insurance office are of 
routine, detailed, clerical nature, better 
and more accurately performed by 
women than by men. Furthermore, 
among these women employees there is 
a constant turnover for one reason or 
another, especially marriage. 

Except in sales work the openings for 
men in insurance may be more restrict- 
ed. The applicants are often chosen 
with an eye to prospective promotional 
material as well as for present general 
usefulness. The demand in employment 
differs markedly with the type of busi- 


ness entered, that is, life insurance, cas- 
ualty insurance, or fire insurance. 

Following is the distribution of the 
23 young women and 6 young men from 
San Francisco Junior College placed in 
insurance jobs in the spring semester, 
1940: 


Life insurance 20 
Fire insurance 8 
Casualty insurance 1 

It will be noted that most of the em- 


ployees were in life insurance com- 
panies. One might readily come to the 
conclusion, therefore, that the life insur- 
ance business offers the major opportu- 
nities for students, which conclusion 
would probably be exactly opposite to 
the actual facts involved. Ordinarily 
speaking, it may be said that the amount 
of clerical help required by the casualty 
and the fire insurance companies far 
surpasses that required by life insur- 
ance company offices; but in the case of 
San Francisco Junior College the pro- 
gram and the cooperative training setup 
have been in operation for two years 
with life insurance companies. 


Employment Results of Past Year 


During 1940 and 194] the college has 
had no difficulty in finding jobs for its 
qualified applicants. Some 82 students 
have been placed in full-time positions 
in the insurance business and others have 
secured temporary positions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as a result of the defense 
emergency, the increase in demand for 
employment has far overtaken the sup- 
ply; and in order to fill the employment 
situation even partially, the college has 
been forced to reach down into the lower 
classes to fill office positions. During 
the early part of the term the influence 
of the draft was felt heavily. There were 
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calls for more men than women—a ra- 
tio of about two to one; but in the latter 
part of the term, this ratio was reversed. 
Some of this movement, undoubtedly, 
was the outcome of a new personnel 
policy of some big companies to re- 
place men with women until the national 
emergency is over. 

It is worth emphasizing, however, 
that the call is still for trained help— 
help which is naturally bright, which has 
a broad general education, and upon 
which may be superimposed specialized 
insurance qualifications. Particularly is 
this true of male employees, because 
companies are searching actively for 
promotional material. 

In the attempt to fulfill employment 
desires of business, the college has not 
only intensified its training program but 
has promulgated newer and more exten- 
sive plans for the future. Under nor- 
mal conditions only students who have 
completed the full terminal junior col- 
lege program would be eligible for co- 
operative training and placement in in- 
surance company offices. The past year, 
however, has changed the training pic- 
ture radically. The years preceding the 
emergency have produced a “college per- 
sonnel consciousness’ on the part of sev- 
eral of the largest companies engaged in 
the cooperative training program; and 
the practical success achieved with past 
graduates has automatically stimulated 
the personnel departments affected to 
seek junior college help first, when job 
openings occurred. Hardly a week now 
goes by without several calls for em- 
ployees, and toward the end of the 
spring term, job calls mounted often to 
as many as 10 to 20 per week. Under 
this type of pressure, it will readily be 
appreciated that regular cooperative 
trainees were all called before the sec- 
ond mid-term period; and that other stu- 
dents who had not yet had time to qual- 
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ify for regular work were sent to fill the 
positions open. Before final examina- 
tion time, the supply of available appli- 
cants for positions was exhausted. Com- 
panies had to be notified that no further 
college trained help could be supplied. 
Nevertheless, calls still flooded the office 
and finally to remedy the difficult em- 
ployment situation in part, contact was 
made by the insurance department of 
the college with the city high school 
commercial departments, resulting in the 
employment of some 15 of the better 
high school graduates directly for good 


clerical insurance positions. 


The Cooperative Training Program 


Perhaps the most interesting and in- 
structive of the elements connected with 
the San Francisco Junior College situa- 
tion from the point of view of the execu- 
tive is the experience of the college with 
the cooperative training program — the 
part of the study course wherein the 
student, while still in school, is sched- 
uled for practical work in the insurance 
offices. Within the program as now out- 
lined there is provision for a student’s 
working in the insurance offices through 
a number of departments during the 
last year of his business course. A mini- 
mum of nine hours per week may be 
scheduled for some students, usually in 
the afternoons, but it is desirable and 
essential for some tasks that a schedule 
of not less than five complete afternoons 
a week be made. 

Applicants for practical training in 
insurance offices are selected from a gen- 
eral group of students on the basis of 
courses successfully completed, general 
intelligence, special training, personal- 
ity, and specifications laid down by the 
insurance company personnel depart- 
ment. For example, a life insurance 
company has an opening leading to the 
position of cashier and the requirements 
given to the junior college follow: 
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1. Proficiency in typewriting, shorthand, 
filing, accounting, and life insurance training. 

2. Girl employee requested between ages of 
18 and 22 years, preferably one who lives at 
home. 

3. Particular attention must be paid to per- 
sonality, appearance, and ability to meet the 
public, as this position involves counter work 
as well as clerical aptitude. The employee 
must interview clients about their life insur- 
ance programs and brokers about their sales 
difficulties. 

4. Special attention will be given to the 
applicant who is proficient in mathematics, 
quick and accurate with figures. 


Another example: File clerk for a 
casualty company. Requirements: 

1. Shorthand, typewriting, and filing; Eng- 
lish, plus a knowledge of casualty insurance 
contracts. 

2. The personality and appearance of the 
girl must be such that she can get along with 
department heads and fellow workers, one who 
will seek work without being told all the time 
what to do. 

3. Particular attention is paid to a girl with 
speed and accuracy and a general knowledge 
of geography so that territorial filing may be 
dispatched expeditiously. 

Third example: Young man for fire 
insurance company, lead to statistical 


work in the home office. 


1. Age requirements, 20 years or there- 
abouts; must be of a student type. 

2. General requirements, economic and cler- 
ical training plus a knowledge of insurance 
contracts. 

3. Student is desired for cooperative train- 
ing over a period of two semesters, five after- 
noons per week, so that he may go through a 
number of departments in the office. 


In all cases emphasis is placed on the 
student of good family, good appear- 
ance, and good general intelligence. The 
student is expected to remember at all 
times that his education and study re- 
quirements only begin when he starts to 
work. Further night courses, correspon- 
dence courses, or company study courses 
will determine the rate of his advance- 
ment after placement. Special attention 
is paid to the ability of the student to 
pass the company personnel tests, tests 
involving intelligence, mathematics, 
English, and clerical aptitude. 

If care is used in the preselection of 


the student trainees, the results are usu- 
ally satisfactory, but at all times it must 
be pointed out to the prospective stu- 
dent employee that only he himself can 
get the acceptance of the company. The 
company’s personnel department must 
always make the final selection. It is 
the court of the last resort. 

The preliminary tests will indicate the 
weak students at the inception of the 
student’s tesis, and furthermore the 
qualifying tests of the insurance com- 
panies will eliminate another group. 
The interview will still futher reduce the 
number of candidates. The biggest 
group of failures, of course, are indi- 
cated by the preliminary tests, but some 
fail because of personality and other 


reasons. 


Enlarged Testing Program of 1940-41 


In the search for employees who were 
not available and in the attempt to cor- 
relate the training of recruits who were 
anxious to get jobs with the school pro- 
gram, the college uncovered significant 
weaknesses among students. It was 
found, for example, that many students 
subjected to placement tests by large 
companies were totally unsuited for the 
work. Weaknesses unsuspected ordi- 
narily in college material were exposed. 
For example, about 30 to 40 per cent of 
beginning applicants for business posi- 
tions indicated an astounding lack of 
knowledge of ordinary business mathe- 
matics. Spelling and ordinary gram- 
mar proved to be another weakness of 
some import, but not to such a large 
extent as mathematics. Students were 
often deficient in clerical aptitude, too; 
and a number failed to reach “skill re- 
quirements” in shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. 

Of particular note here might be men- 
tioned a failure especially applicable to 
the insurance business—the inability of 
many applicants to meet employee physi- 
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cal tests as insurance companies require 
them. In one company, something like 
40 to 50 per cent of the applicants who 
would otherwise pass all other tests 
failed strict physical tests. 

The significant consideration is that 
student weakness will be caught even- 
tually by astute personnel managers 
through their testing program and that, 
therefore, it is the part of wisdom for 
the school system to avoid this economic 
and social waste through a thoroughly 
good testing and remedial training pro- 
gram of its own. It is of paramount 
importance not to disappoint and dis- 
illusion unnecessarily young students 
and their hopeful parents; it is almost 
criminal waste to permit long training 
of young men and women who are men- 
tally and physically unfit for certain 
types of occupations. Hope for particu- 
lar jobs can never be substituted for 
tested qualifications. Fortunately, most 
of the difficulties that are uncovered by 
employees can be remedied. The prob- 
lem is to discover these defects early in 
the training program and not at the 
personnel manager’s door; and to insti- 
tute tests of mental fitness, physical fit- 
ness, and aptitude at the inception of 
the student’s career so that such defi- 
ciencies as are exposed may be reme- 
died by special training in the college, 
or if this is not possible, to redirect 
student energy toward other channels 
of employment. 

San Francisco Junior--College has 
always utilized recognized tests for en- 
tering students, the most popular of 
which were the Strong Vocational In- 
terest test, the Otis Intelligence test, and 
an English and spelling test. In the 
past year, however, the testing program 
has expanded; and business students 
may include also a mathematics test, a 
clerical aptitude test, a vocabulary test, 
and a personality test. The results of 
the entire battery are made available to 


interested students and their advisers by 
the psychology department of the col- 
lege, along with definite recommenda- 
tions for vocational use. 

Instances of prognosis as to student 
fitness for employment have already 
shown interesting results. For example: 
at the inception of the spring term one 
of the larger cooperative insurance com- 
panies requested two employees —a 
young man and a young woman. The 
requirements were listed as follows: 


Young woman—good personality around 18 
to 20 years of age. Must be particularly 
bright and have a knowledge of typewriting, 
filing, insurance, and accounting. 

Young man—18 to 20 years of age, good ap- 
pearance and manners. Knowledge of insur- 
ance desirable but not necessarily essential. 
Must be a good student and have a desire to 
progress in the insurance business. 


Reference to school records quickly 
brought to light two insurance students 
who could be recommended. Both stu- 
dents had good grades; both had re- 
quired skills for initial business work; 
and both according to the tests of the 
psychology department had the aptitude, 
personality, and mentality to fill the job. 

The preliminary follow-up of these 
two students is interesting. Both com- 
pleted the company’s mental test given 
by the personnel department in approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the allowed time 
with scores above 90. Both were hired 
immediately; both have made good, one 
having been promoted twice within a 
five-month period. 

Perhaps the reaction of the companies 
to the cooperative program can best be 
exemplified by their own standards 
taken from some of the letters sent to 
the college. The excerpts from the fol- 
lowing letters are not intended to be 
complete but are designed only as rep- 
resentative statements indicating reac- 
tions from life, casualty, and fire 
insurance companies with which San 
Francisco Junior College has had co- 
operative training contacts. 
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During the past several months we have 
given a trail to the program of San Francisco 
Junior College of having students spend part 
of their time working at the same time they 
are studying. A trial has convinced us that 
this plan is very sound. It is beneficial to 
the students because they receive practical ex- 
perience at the same time they are studying 
their courses, and thus really receive more 
benefit out of each of their studies and their 
experience than they would out of the same 
amount of either, independently. 

We feel that the plan is sound from the 
company’s standpoint because it gives the em- 
ployer an opportunity to observe results and 
abilities while the students are on the job, 
and, without any obligation on the employer’s 
part, puts him in a position to select person- 
nel that he wishes to make a part of his 
organization. This selection of those best 
fitted for the particular job is again advan- 
tageous both to the individual and the em- 
ployer. 

We now have working in our organization 
and on our payroll three of your former stu- 
dents, and we venture to predict that your plan 
will grow and be adopted in many colleges 
throughout the eountry. 

Russe_t H. ARCHERD, 
Comptroller, Pearl Assurance Company. 


We conducted your training program for 
junior college students during the last two 
school semesters, during which time we had 
two students on the program for one semester, 
and one student the second semester. These 
three students, during their free hours, re- 
ported to this office for practical experience. 
We were, naturally, interested in knowing the 
reaction from these students as to the benefits 
they felt accrued to them as a result of this 
practical experience, and all three students at 
various times assured us that they conscien- 
tiously believed the training and experience 
highly beneficial to them. 

We were particularly impressed with the 
three students with whom we had to work. 
All of them made excellent impressions on 
our supervisory staff, so that when they com- 
pleted their school work and were interested 
in securing full-time employment, we imme- 
diately offered them consideration. I am hap- 
py to tell that all of them are now full-time 
employees in this company and have proven 
to be very desirable additions to our staff. 

May I say that it is my personal opinion 
that this cooperative experimental work on the 
part of industry and the school authorities is a 
very worthy movement, and from our own 
experience, we have no hesitancy in fully en- 
dorsing it.” 

Epwarp McDoweELt, 
Manager, Personnel Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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It was with some hesitation that, some 
months ago, we agreed to have a student of 
the insurance class of the business division of 
San Francisco Junior College work in this 
office as part of her student activities. We 
pictured two objections to such an arrange- 
ment. First, the employee would receive 
nothing in exchange for her time and effort. 
Second, the company would find it difficult to 
keep the girl busy without interfering with 
the routine of the regular office employees. 

I am happy to say that in practice these two 
objections do not exist, and- we have found 
that the plan has many advantages. The stu- 
dent gains confidence, instruction, familiarity 
with office conditions, and a reference for fu- 
ture employers. The company gains by hav- 
ing an opportunity to observe the student’s 
ability, character, and fitness for a position 
should one become available. | 

We have one of our students regularly em- 
ployed, with whom we are very well pleased. 
A position was offered to one other girl but 
family affairs obliged her to return to Los 
Angeles. 

Your program of student employees is so 
excellent that it will undoubtedly be adopted 
in due course in the colleges of other large 
cities. 

M. G. Batu, Branch Secretary, 
Sun Life Insurance Company. 


We believe the plan commenced by you in 
placing students in the various offices to ob- 
tain actual experience in their anticipated 
line of endeavor should be very beneficial to 
the students and likewise gives the company a 
chance to observe those students who appear 
to have the necessary ability to progress in 
the insurance field. 

L. T. Wautpron, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Company. 


The following organizations have con- 
tributed wholeheartedly to the success 
of the San Francisco program: 


Life Insurance Companies: 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
Guardian Life Insurance Company 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Sun Life Insurance Company 

Travelers Insurance Company 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 
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Fire and Casualty Insurance Companies: 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
Commercial Union Insurance Company 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Loyalty Group 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 
Pearl Assurance Company 

Maryland Casualty Company 

Royal Insurance Company 


In addition to the above companies 
there have been a number of San Fran- 
cisco brokerage houses cooperating. 


Analysis of Job Requirements 

San Francisco Junior College has 
found it desirable to collect data on job 
opportunities in insurance. The aim is 
to be specific as to the number of job 
types available, the sex of the employee 
most demanded in this job, the qualifi- 
cations, and the job future. Although 
this phase of the program—job oppor- 
tunity and job analysis—has only begun, 
there have appeared already some inter- 
esting data. It has been found, for exam- 
ple, that elementary bookkeeping for 
women is now growing in importance as 
a result of the temporary shortage of 
men in insurance clerical jobs. It has 
been established that many students spe- 
cially trained in shorthand find little use 
for this skill in numerous beginning po- 
sitions, and that lack of a knowledge of 
mathematics, insurance, and general 
education often stops the student from 
getting ahead as fast as he would ordi- 
narily. Moreover, in a number of of- 
fices, the high degree of skill demanded 
by instructors may be wasted on many 
routine workers who might readily have 
been placed six months to a year before 
such placement was recommended. In 
these times of national emergency this 
latter point may not be overlooked by 
those planning school curricula. 

Public Relations 

In San Francisco Junior College there 
is a persistent attempt on the part of the 
administrators in charge to maintain 
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constant contact with personnel man- 
agers and to report experiences and re- 
sults of the program to every interested 
executive. In addition to personal calls 
on businessmen, an annual report of 
progress is sent to all cooperating com- 
panies. Furthermore, parent and stu- 
dent groups have established within the 
college plans to acquaint the public with 
interesting developments; and plans are 
now being organized to enlighten the 
citizen further through contacts with 
high school senior groups and their par- 
ents as to junior college opportunities. 

It is gratifying to note some of the 
results obtained through the coopera- 
tion of San Francisco’s business men, 
the college, and the public. Perhaps a 
few excerpts from actual letters received 
from students now employed in insur- 
ance will speak for the effectiveness of 
the program with greater clarity. 


Thank you so much for your fine recom- 
mendation to the Fireman’s Fund and for 
securing my credits at junior college. At pres- 
ent I handle letters for the Accounting Depart- 
ment of the Fireman’s Fund Group—check let- 
ters, collection letters, and claim letters. I 
enjoy my work there very much and find that 
I learn something new every day. 


I was hoping to thank you personally for 
sending me on the job, but they phoned me 
Saturday to come to work Monday, so I didn’t 
have a chance to go back to school. I like 
the job very much and am getting along fine. 


Many thanks for sending me to the New 
York Life Insurance Company as hopeful ap- 
plicant for the position they offered. They 
have employed me and for the past few weeks 
I have been learning a lot about insurance. 


Everyone is so nice and friendly and helpful. 
I enjoyed every minute upstairs in the inspec- 
tion department. I now sit at my own desk 
with a wonderful Royal typewriter, and a 
phone on my desk. Of course, it rings for the 
man at the next desk, but I take his calls and 
sometimes I look something up in the files and 
J don’t have to call him, but do it myself. 
Anyhow it makes me feel quite important, 
having a desk of my own. 


They placed me in the Ordinary Depart- 
ment—in the Dividend division. I check pre- 
miums and figure dividends by listing and then 
posting on renewal cards. I use a Marchant 
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Calculator, which is very simple to operate, 
and am expected to make a quota of 800 items 
per day. As yet, I have reached only a little 
over half that amount, but speed will increase 
as I become more accustomed to the innumer- 
able variations in plans. They allow about 
six weeks in which to reach the quota. The 
surroundings are very pleasant; the fellow 
workers friendly. In short, I am well satisfied 
and certainly feel more secure. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
is an ideal place to work. There is one little 
quirk, however, that has been bothering me 
since I started working here. That is my de- 
sire to have a diploma from San Francisco 
Junior College for the Associate of Arts de- 
gree. Is there some way that six or eight units 
needed for graduation could be completed 
without putting in a full day of school? It 
would be foolish to quit a job after securing 
a position and liking it so well. 


The last letter is included to indicate 
the new problem arising out of the de- 
fense emergency — that of placing the 
student before graduation. Numerous 
cases like this are now asking for exten- 
sion work by the college either for grad- 
uation purposes or for continued study 
looking toward further promotion. 


Conclusions 


The implications drawn from the fore- 
going report suggest certain recommen- 
dations involving a change in educa- 
tional approach toward the business 
training program. 


The impact of the defense program 
has forced educators to wonder if mass 
training of a standardized pattern can 
be superimposed with economic advan- 
tage upon unselected students at large. 
There is a question of too much educa- 
tion for employees whose endowment 
and opportunity will not likely permit 
more than those numerous routine jobs 
which make up most of the world’s 
work. And in these times, it might be 
pertinent to examine the theory of com- 
plete education ahead of work experi- 
ence, even for the more talented student. 


Beginning jobs in business in many 
Instances may not warrant the extended 
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training curricula now offered as stand- 
ardized equipment. Thus, for the ma- 
jority of students a modified skill train- 
ing program plus a more adequate 
general background is likely to match 
the more common job qualifications, 
and serve better the needs of the public 
and the personnel requirements of many 
modern offices. Furthermore, the ac- 
tual tailoring of the educational process 
to the capacities and general mental 
range of students, coupled with the job 
opportunities, is likely to lead to a 
greater living satisfaction on the part of 
employees. The level of routine aspira- 
tions will be focused on goals more read- 
ily attainable. The economic stability 
and pride of self-sufficiency will be 
established at an earlier age, thus lead- 
ing to a more healthy adjustment to 
business discipline; the waste of years 
so necessary in these times of employee 
shortage will tend to be corrected; and 
finally the anti-social evil due to the con- 
stant pushing forward of the logical 
marital age will be curtailed, thus per- 
mitting a more social and economic 
equilibrium. It may be recommended, 
therefore, that the junior college busi- 
ness curricula be re-examined with the 
idea of establishing some forms of train- 
ing which may be completed in less time 
than those now offered, courses which 
are also articulated to modern business 
practice, courses not determined on the 
basis of past educational philosophy, but 
upon the scientific approach of job 
analysis, job opportunity, and student 
possibilities. 

Therefore, if educators would seek to 
improve the situation, it may be sug- 
gested that earnest consideration be 
given to an extension of the collegiate 
training program to include regular 
evening school degree curricula or other 
extension work for employees of busi- 
ness desirous of advancement. 
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Preparation of Junior College Instructors 
LLOYD A. GARRISON 


- THE preceding article* an effort was 
made to describe and interpret the 
findings of this study as they applied to 
the institutions represented in the inves- 
tigation. This discussion was couched 
principally in terms of existing status. 
Such a treatment has value in itself for 
it is necessary that students of the field 
be informed of actual conditions. One 
purpose of the writer has been, however, 
to go beyond such a discussion and to 
make concrete recommendations for 
change of this status so that the junior 
college may be improved as an agency 
of public education. This is the specific 
task undertaken here. 


A Conception of Junior College 


Any set of recommendations made by 
the writer is inevitably based upon his 
conception of the nature and function of 
the public junior college. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that he define these con- 
cepts before proceeding to make sugges- 
tions. 

An editorial in a recent Junior Col- 
lege Journal contains these statements 


of purpose or function: 

There is crystallizing in the minds of edu- 
cators a pretty clear conception of the type 
of institution which is needed in a commu- 
nity to supplement the present efforts of the 
high school in providing the kind of educa- 
tional service which both young people and 
adults need. This conception embodies five 
types of service: first, vocational education for 
many technical and semiskilled occupations; 
second, more advanced training for home and 
family life than is possible in the present high 
school; third, terminal courses to supplement 
the high school’s efforts to produce social and 
civic competency; fourth, adult education, 
both vocational and nonvocational; and fifth, 
liberal arts or preprofessional training for 
those who are going forward to senior college 
or university study.’ 


*See Junior College Journal (November 
1941), 12: 135-41. 





This ideal is not materially different 
from that expressed by Ricciardi 10 
years ago when he said: 

A fully organized junior college aims to 
meet the needs of a community in which it is 
located, including preparation for institutions 
of higher learning, liberal arts education for 
those who are not going beyond graduation 
from the junior college, vocational training 
for particular occupations usually designated 
as semiprofessional vocations, and _ short 
courses for adults with special interests.’ 

Certain functions are found involved 
in both statements and to these the 


writer would subscribe: 


1. Preparation for work in the semi- 
professional vocations. 


2. Terminal and advanced courses 
for both young people and adults to pro- 
mote social, civic, and personal interests. 


3. Preparation for advanced educa- 
tion in the senior college or university. 


In addition to these stated functions 
which are chiefly concerned with the 
classroom instruction given, the writer 
would add a fourth which can best be 
stated as “community leadership.” Such 
a function implies that the junior college 
as a local institution should definitely 
recognize its obligation to serve as a 
resource and leadership center which 
would be demonstrated in every possible 
avenue through which the life of the 
community travels toward better living. 
The conscious assuming of such a re- 
sponsibility places a direct burden upon 
the administrative and teaching staff 
which requires a wider competence 
than even classroom teaching. The 


*Fred J. Kelly (editorial), “Elasticity of 
a sae College Journal (January 
1940), 10: 

‘Nicholas “Micslerdi, “Vital Junior College 
Problems in California,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (October 1930), 1: 24-27. 
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“leavening” of a community involves a 
faculty whose training is broad as well 
as deep. It is undoubtedly true that 
junior colleges have been carrying on 
this function in many ways but in- 
stances have been rare in which con- 
scious recognition has been given to the 
fact and plans for staff and school or- 
ganization designed to facilitate its 
operation. Few instructors have been 
employed because of their particular 
ability in this direction. 

The junior college is destined to be a 
hybrid which bears certain resemblances 
to the levels above and below it. In a 
sense, using another biological term, it 
is not a hybrid but a “mutant,” for it 
brings into being certain characters 
which are neither secondary nor colle- 
giate but unique in this new institution. 
The findings of this study support the 
contention that such a statement is true. 
If the apparent trend continues so that 
greater emphasis is placed upon the vo- 
cational, terminal, and community func- 
tions, the public junior college will be- 
come more and more a distinct institu- 
tion whether it be classed as a secondary 
school or as a college. In fact, the label 
attached matters little if the functions 
are kept clearly in mind. The writer, 
however, is inclined to agree with Wil- 
liam H. Snyder, former dean of the Los 
Angeles Junior College, who contends 
that: 


There is no question but that the prestige 
of the junior college will be much greater if it 
is thus classified (as a part of a collegiate 
system) and if it is conducted on a level which 
in America has been denominated the college 
level. This does not mean that a junior col- 
lege can not be connected with a high school 
any more than a college can not be connected 
with a university but it does mean that there 
should be a definite differentiation between 
the high school and the junior college.* 


‘William H. Snyder, “The Distinctive Sta- 
tus of the Junior College,” Junior College 
Journal (February 1933), 3: 235. 





Recommendations 


With these conceptions of the nature 
and function of the junior college in 
mind the particular recommendations 
growing out of the data secured in the 
study can be discussed. These are sub- 
mitted with full knowledge of their 
limitations. Even so they may serve as 
guideposts, or as subjects for discussion, 
for those who are concerned with the 
preparation and selection of instructors 
for service in this rapidly expanding 
and growing institution. 


1. Instructors should be prepared as 
masters of subject matter in a course o 
study designed to give them a breadth of 
view as well as a depth of insight. In 
such courses research should be used as 
a tool for the implementation of teaching 
and learning. 


Both the classroom instructors and 
the administrators participating in this 
study emphasized the point that mastery 
of the subject was fundamental—that 
good teaching could not be done by an 
instructor without an adequate com- 
mand of the subject taught. 

Mastery can be conceived of, however, 
in two ways. (1) As a field of restricted 
specialization requiring a command of 
knowledge and research techniques com- 
parable with that of “frontier” thinkers 
in the field. (2) As a knowledge of a 
specific field and an acquaintance with 
and appreciation of the techniques and 
results of research but with emphasis 
upon the relationships existing between 
the specific field and related areas of 
knowledge. 

The junior college is not a research 
but a teaching institution. This does 
not mean that its staff should not be 
concerned with scientific studies but 
rather that its investigations should be 
related to problems of interpretation 
and instruction. As an agency for gen- 
eral, public education, its teaching pro- 
cedures must be given major emphasis. 

This emphasis becomes more impor- 
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tant as the vocational and terminal 
phases of junior college education are 
more frequently accepted as the respon- 
sibility of the local junior college. These 
enlarged responsibilities also require a 
different kind of proficiency and knowl- 
edge from instructors. Courses of study 
in the vocational fields which can be 
appropriately taught at this level re- 
quire the instructor to have, first of 
all, competence in the particular field 
taught. This ability can often be ac- 
quired best in the actual pursuit of 
the vocation and in itself it may re- 
quire no formal collegiate training. 
More than pure vocational competence 
must be required, however, for every in- 
structor must be familiar with approved 
teaching procedures, with the general 
principles and philosophy of education 
and especially with the phases of educa- 
tion related to the junior college. Final- 
ly, every instructor must be familiar 
with the procedures and techniques of 
student guidance. These abilities can 
be gained most readily through class- 
room instruction at the college or uni- 
versity level, which implies that a con- 
siderable amount of formal education, 
probably equal to the master’s degree, 
must be acquired. 


Instructors of academic or prepara- 
tory subjects must of necessity have 
college and university education. This 
should provide mastery of a general 
field and of related fields. In the field 
of science, for example, the prospective 
instructor should have a major in bio- 
logical science or physical science rather 
than in a segment of one of its specific 
fields such as botany or physics. The 
strong trend toward survey or general- 
ized courses at the junior college level 
in many colleges and universities is an 
indication of the kind of preparation to 
be required. In teaching such courses 
comprehensive knowledge is essential. 
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A factor of size also enters, for the 
comparatively small junior college en- 
rolling fewer than 150 or 200 students 
cannot employ instructors who are spe- 
cialists in all the fields offered. In such 
institutions instructors of more general 
abilities are required. Since the average 
junior college is now a small institution, 
there is a considerable demand for such 
instructors; a demand which will prob- 
ably increase rather than diminish. 


2. Graduate schools should make pro- 
vision to insure professional competence 
as well as subject matter mastery. Factual, 
practical, intense courses in education 
should be required. These courses should 
give basic understandings of (1) the psy- 
chology of teaching, testing, and learn- 
ing, (2) the place of the school in the 
social order, (3) the particular aims, 
functions, and problems of the junior col- 
lege, (4) the appreciation and under- 
standing of the individual student and 
his problems and, (5) the basic knowl- 
edge and mastery of sound teaching pro- 
cedures as demonstrated by the student 
in actual practice situations. 

An examination of the statements 


made by instructors who cooperated in 
this study reveals a rather startling dis- 
regard for professional courses. The 
low rank accorded such studies is espe- 
cially noteworthy when it is remem- 
bered that these same respondents rec- 
ommended that a number of such 
courses should be a part of the required 
preparation of instructors. 

Professional courses have often been 
criticized because of their “thinness,” 
poor organization and general lack of 
worth-while subject matter. Many in- 
structors included in this study evidently 
felt that such criticisms were justified, 
for their comments revealed a rather low 
estimate of the value of the courses 
which they had taken. Despite this 
critical attitude 10 courses were deemed 
to have sufficient value to be required as 
teacher preparation. 

This recommendation used three 
words to describe these professional 
studies. They were practical, factual, 
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and intense. Through careful planning 
to avoid duplication and to discover 
essentials, courses of study could be de- 
signed to cover the following five topics: 


a. Educational psychology and tests 
and measurements. The value of such 
a course was Clearly recognized by both 
instructors and administrators. The 
junior college deals mainly with late or 
post-adolescent students. Instructors at 
this level must understand those to 
whom they give instruction, for they are 
in a favorable position to give guidance 
in this important period. Good teach- 
ing is now considered to be inclusive of 
good testing. The construction and use 
of tests is, therefore, an essential in 
teacher education. Measurement is also 
used as a tool in guidance, which again 
implies a need for it if the instructor is 
to understand its use. 


b. Guidance and counseling. If the 
junior college is to be “student cen- 
tered” and adapted to individual needs, 
a basic knowledge of the principles and 
techniques of guidance is required of 
all instructors. Small colleges can sel- 
dom afford guidance specialists, which 
means that this responsibility must be 
assumed by individual instructors who 
must be capable of performing the task 
without the aid of expert services. The 
junior college is in an especially strategic 
position which will become even more 
important as terminal and vocational 
studies attract greater members of stu- 
dents. With most of its graduates mov- 
ing immediately into advanced studies 
or into some type of employment, it is 
obligated to give adequate guidance to 
its student personnel. This can be done 
fruitfully only by a trained staff. 


c. Methods of teaching and practice 
teaching. Methods courses could be 
taught best by giving opportunities for 
prospective instructors to study, ob- 
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serve, and participate in good teaching 
in the particular field prepared for. 
Such studies might well be conducted in 
the various college departments of the 
preparing institutions. Instructors in 
training should be given opportunities 
to teach undergraduate courses in their 
subject fields for a period of at least one 
semester. At present very few instruc- 
tors now in service have actually done 
student teaching at the junior college 
level. Most of them have secured teach- 
ing experience in high schools or col- 
leges which probably have not given 
them a desirable background. Many of 
those who have taught in colleges have 
done so without direction or supervi- 
sion. Frequently graduate students 
serving as teaching assistants, labora- 
tory assistants or teaching fellows are 
looked upon by the college faculty as 
“cheap help” engaged to do the routine 
work of classroom and laboratory. Such 
practices can hardly be expected to pro- 
duce professional instructors. Graduate 
schools must accept their responsibility 
as teacher training agencies and develop 
practices more in harmony with those of 
other professions. Some system of in- 
ternship or supervised and directed 
teaching is a paramount need if truly 
professional standards are ever to be 
reached. 

d. College education. Such a course 
should cover the field of college educa- 
tion but place special emphasis upon the 
problems of the junior college. Its pur- 
pose should be to orient the prospective 
instructor to the field of college teaching. 


e. Philosophy and principles of ed- 
ucation. Every instructor should have an 
understanding of the philosophical basis 
of modern education together with the 
principles underlying the organization 
of the American educational system. A 
basic course in principles and philoso- 
phy might well be considered as a pri- 
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mary one which should be prerequisite 
to all others. 

These five courses, which can prob- 
ably be covered in 18 to 20 semester 
hours of work, should not be considered 
as excessive professional requirements. 
There is certainly enough of value in 
each to warrant their study just as there 
is enough basic material available to 
avoid any criticism of their “thinness.” 
A study of them would certainly result 
in the development of a teaching staff 
more capable of achieving the aims of 
the junior college. 

4. In view of the fact that most pub- 
lic junior college administrators require 
previous teaching experience of a candi- 
date and at the same time prefer that this 
experience be secured in a public junior 
college, it seems only reasonable to rec- 
ommend that the experience qualification 
be modified to permit inexperienced can- 


didates to secure training in the unit in 
which they intend to teach. 


The findings of this and other studies 
show conclusively that at present junior 
college instructors are recruited princi- 
pally from the ranks of high school and 
college instructors. Very few instruc- 
tors now in service came to the junior 
college without experience at some other 
level. 

If the junior college is a unique insti- 
tution which requires a special prepara- 
tion of its instructors in order that its 
functions may be carried out, it seems 
reasonable to assume that these same 
instructors should be given experience in 
the unit for which they are prepared. 

The findings of this study show that 
experience is demanded by administra- 
tors of junior colleges. With such value 
placed upon this qualification it seems 
rather inconsistent that no plan has been 
devised to give this training in the jun- 
ior colleges. As a result, high school 
teachers have frequently been promoted 
to the junior college staff because they 
held master’s degrees and could thus 
fulfill certain educational requirements. 
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On the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber have been recruited from college and 
university faculties. These have often 
been persons of doubtful teaching ability 
whom the larger colleges and universi- 
ties were not interested in retaining. 
Some were also instructors in the small 
liberal arts colleges whose education 
and experience might be far from ade- 
quate for junior college work. 


In the statement of this recommenda- 
tion a suggestion was made that the ex- 
isting experience qualifications be modi- 
fied to permit the entrance of properly 
equipped new instructors into junior 
college service without an apprentice- 
ship of teaching in the high school or 
university. Such a change seems to be 
mandatory if the anticipated increases 
and trends in enrollments take place. 
These shifts will require a teaching staff 
even more unique than the present one. 


Many colleges and universities are 
now organized with definite junior col- 
lege divisions which could be utilized in 
the development of programs of student 
teaching or internship. If the prepar- 
ing institution had no such organiza- 
tion, arrangements could be made with 
independent junior colleges for coopera- 
tion in such a program. If practice 
teaching or internship, or some combi- 
nation of these, is important in the 
training of instructors it seems to be 
necessary that some arrangement be 
made to make use of the opportunities 
which are already at hand and need only 
to be developed. 

5. The number of new instructors now 
required in public junior colleges each 
year appears to warrant an attempt to 
make the possibilities of a career in jun- 
ior college teaching known to those who 
are preparing to teach. Every available 


means should be used to acquaint pros- 
pective instructors with the possibilities 


of service at this level so that intelligent 


choices could be made by them both in 
selecting a field of service and in prepar- 
ing themselves for it. 
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average of 0.11 grade points more than 
the control group. Although this ad- 
vantage was found to be not statistically 
significant, it encouraged us to believe 
that the course was helpful. This belief 
was strengthened by a further analysis 
of the group records which showed that 
the liberal arts group made a greater im- 
provement during the second half of the 
semester than did the other group. Here 
again, the amount of the improvement 
was not great enough to be considered 
statistically significant, but was consis- 
tent enough to indicate a possible su- 
periority of the liberal arts group due to 
their specific training. The writer hopes 
to have an opportunity to continue the 
investigation with future groups on a 
variety of initial matchings. 

FLORENCE M. JOHNSON 
Schuylkill Undergraduate Center 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pottsville, Pa. 








CORRECTION 


Through an unfortunate error at the 
printing office, the latter part of Mrs. 
Johnson’s article in the November issue 
of the Journal was made almost unin- 
telligible. The corrected form is printed 
above. It is suggested that you paste it 
over the matter printed on the upper 
portion of the first column on page 170. 

Editor. 
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Evidence of the fact that very few in- 
structors now in junior college service 
set out to prepare themselves for it is 
found in the sources of previous expe- 
rience which have already been dis- 
cussed. One explanation of this condi- 
tion is that the junior college is 
relatively a newcomer to the educational 
world. In its comparatively short exis- 
tence there has been little opportunity 
to acquaint prospective instructors with 
it. Actual courses in which the junior 
college has been given more than pass- 
ing attention have been extremely rare. 

To overcome this lack of information 
definite efforts should be made to pub- 
licize the junior college as an integral 
part of our system of public education. 
This could be accomplished in several 
ways. First, much more emphasis could 
be given to the junior college through 
general professional publications. Sec- 
ond, much more attention to its study 
and discussion could be given in pro- 
fessional courses in education. Third, 
those responsible for guidance work in 
teacher training institutions should be- 
come more familiar with the field and 
with its possibilities and requirements. 

Until some such steps are taken the 
process of “promoting” high school 
teachers or “demoting” college instruc- 
tors is apt to continue with a net result 
which will benefit neither the instructor 
nor the junior college. Until instructors 
intend and plan to enter the field they 
can not be expected to be prepared 
for it. 





MARS HILL ENLARGEMENT 


Mars Hill College, North Carolina, 
has added more than $400,000 to the 
value of its physical equipment since an 
enlargement program was begun five 
years ago with Dr. Hoyt Blackwell, now 
president of the college, in charge. Two 
new dormitories for women, accommo- 
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dating 250 persons, and a modern 
science building, costing $100,000 have 
been built; other buildings have been 
improved or renovated; the campus has 
been beautified and extended by the 
purchase of adjacent property; and a 
sum has been added to the endowment. 
The campus of the college, which is lo- 
cated in the mountains 18 miles from 
Asheville, contains over 100 acres on 
which are 14 buildings for residence and 
administration and a number of cot- 
tages. At the close of the registration 
period this fall 866 students were en- 
rolled, 476 men and 380 women. 





100 PER CENT PLACEMENT 


Lincoln College, Illinois, has main- 
tained a 100 per cent placement record 
of its graduates for seven consecutive 
years. This year’s class was the largest 
class of teachers ever to graduate from 
Lincoln and they were all placed imme- 
diately in teaching positions. Further- 
more, every student who graduated from 
the business college department had a 
position at the time of graduation, with 
the exception of one girl, who was 
placed four days later. In keeping with 
the Lincoln aim “to furnish the best of 
education in the most modern method,” 
the college this year introduced training 
for medical secretaries. The plan also 
includes furnishing liberal arts courses 
for nurses in training at a local hospital. 





Junior college teachers are in peril of 
the monotony of teaching. With too 
heavy a load, this outcome is inevitable. 
They should be afforded time for indi- 
vidual study and investigation. The 
adventurous ones should be encouraged 
to pursue special projects for their own 
improvement which go beyond the im- 
mediate horizons of the institution.— 
Rospert L. KELLy, in The American 
Colleges and the Social Order. 











Classroom Supervision in Junior Colleges 
THOMAS W. SIMONS 


—- study of the literature on 
junior colleges discloses a striking 
scarcity of information on supervision 
of instruction. No literature seems to 
touch the procedure of visiting class- 
rooms in these colleges. This does not 
mean that little attention has been di- 
rected to the general problem of im- 
proving junior college instruction. There 
is a growing body of literature upon 
this topic. Yet no one apparently has 
taken the interest or the time to inquire 
about improving instruction by visiting 
classrooms. 

This situation prompted the present 
study. It was planned to inquire con- 
cerning the purposes, the organization, 
and the methods of using visitations to 
classrooms as a part of the general pro- 
cedure aiming to improve instruction in 
junior colleges. 

Questionnaires were sent to 202 presi- 
dents or deans of junior colleges in 34 
states—132 to public and 70 to private 
junior colleges. An attempt was made 
to distribute these among junior col- 
leges of various sizes—the general clas- 
sification being 0-99, 100-199, 200-500, 
and over 500 students. 

One hundred and twenty-one admin- 
istrators in 29 states replied. Ninety 
replies came from public, 31 from pri- 
vate junior colleges. Seven gave no in- 
formation about enrollment. Seventeen 
questionnaires were returned from jun- 
ior colleges with enrollments from 0-99; 
33 with enrollments from 100-199; 40 
with enrollments from 200-500; and 23 
with enrollments over 500. 

As was to be expected, not all the 
questionnaires were answered com- 
pletely. Consequently, this study can- 


not be exhaustive. Rather it aims sim- 
ply to indicate what a representative 
number of administrative officers in 
junior colleges throughout the country 
are professing to do regarding the im- 
provement of instruction through class- 
room visitation. 

Purposes of Classroom Supervision 

The solution of the problem of super- 
vision of classroom instruction in junior 
colleges seemed to lie in discovering the 
purposes prompting administrators to 
undertake such a procedure. This prob- 
lem has two sides. In the first place, 
should not the desire to improve class- 
room instruction spring from within the 
junior college? Both the administra- 
tion and the faculty should recognize 
the need for improving the work done in 
classrooms. Thus, classroom visitations 
may be the result of the democratic 
process of administrators cooperating 
with the faculty to increase the teaching 
efficiency of the institution. 

On the other hand, several agencies 
outside the administration and the fac- 
ulties assume an interest in what the 
faculties do in their classrooms. These 
agencies may be local, state or regional. 
Students may carry complaints to the 
parents who may enlarge upon them at 
local organization meetings. State de- 
partments of education, universities, and 
regional accrediting associations all 
have regulations. At times, some of 
these agencies may force administrators 
to undertake classroom visitation. 

One question aimed to answer the first 
part of this problem: Does supervision 
of classrooms arise from an inner de- 
sire of the administration and the fac- 
ulty to improve instruction? Forty-two 
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per cent of the 128 administrators who 
answered stated that they practiced this 
procedure to improve the teaching meth- 
ods of the instructors. Thirty-four per 
cent of them thereby attempted to insure 
that the material taught fits the broad 
educational plan of the college. Nine 
per cent undertook supervision to see 
that the classes cover the material out- 
lined in catalogs; while another 8 per 
cent visited classes to make the teaching 
procedure uniform throughout the col- 
lege. Only 4 per cent used this method 
to get a better understanding of the in- 
structor; while three per cent made a 
“general check” on the instruction given 
in the classrooms. 


Fewer deans answered the question 
that dealt with the second part of the 
problem: How much supervision is 
forced upon the administration by agen- 
cies outside the junior college? Thirty- 
six per cent of the 56 deans who made 
returns visited classes as a means of cor- 
recting complaints of some of the ac- 
crediting agencies. Thirty-five per cent 
utilized this method to investigate com- 
plaints arising from students; while 
twenty-eight per cent aimed to correct 
the complaints of parents. Only one per 
cent utilized such supervision to fore- 
stall any of these complaints. 


The solution to the general problem 
was attacked in another manner. One 
hundred five responses were made to the 
question: How does the administrator 
consider supervision of classroom in- 
struction? Sixty deans thought it of- 
fered a better opportunity to evaluate 
the place of the instructor in the educa- 
tional system. Thirty-three were inter- 
ested in correlating the work in the en- 
tire college. Five considered such super- 
vision as a “matter of good policy”; 
four others as a “necessary evil”; and 
two others as “altogether unnecessary.” 
One protested vigorously, “The whole 
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idea of supervision is one which the 
president has developed and pushed 
forward.” 

The attitude of the faculty was inves- 
tigated in an indirect manner. The best 
approach to this problem is directly 
through the instructors. Another ques- 
tionnaire would have been necessary; at 
the time, this was impossible. Hence, a 
question was included in this survey. 
The administrators were asked, “Gener- 
ally speaking, how do the faculty mem- 
bers consider visitations to classrooms?” 
Eighty-two deans responded. Fifty-one 
believed that their faculties considered 
this procedure a means to further im- 
provement. Twenty-six deans described 
their instructors as viewing it as a “mat- 
ter of indifference.” Four of the deans 
reported their faculties as thinking such 
visits were a “reflection upon their 
teaching.” One dean stated that the re- 
actions of his faculty varied. 

The Organization of Supervision 

The responsibility for setting up a 
program of classroom visitations be- 
longs to the president or dean. In the 90 
junior colleges that reported, this officer 
in 55 instances was charged with the 
task. Superintendents in 14 institutions 
retained this duty. Eight principals un- 
dertook such responsibility in their 
school systems. Only three officers des- 
signated as “dean of the faculty” exer- 
cised the responsibility. In 10 other 
junior colleges, various other titles were 
given to those in charge of supervision. 
They were called “supervisor of instruc- 
tion,” “assistant dean,” “head of the de- 
partment,” “curriculum coordinator,” 
“dean of guidance,” “director,” etc. 

Sixty-three junior colleges are organ- 
ized to allocate all supervision under one 
officer as described earlier. In 27 others, 
the chief supervisor is assisted by other 
members of the administrative staff. The 
heads of departments also act as super- 
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visors in 2] junior colleges; deans are 
called assistant supervisors in three col- 
leges; assistant deans are so named in 
two; and in another, this supervisor is 
known as the assistant director. 


What proportion of these officers’ time 
is given to classroom visitation? Only 
one junior college—publicly controlled 
—reported it had a full-time supervisor. 
In nine, he gave half his time to this 
task; whereas in 14 he devoted a fourth 
of his time to it. At 20 junior colleges 
the supervisor spent fractions of less 
than one-fourth of his time in the class- 
rooms. Eleven deans reported simply, 
“The amount of time varies.” From this 
data it appears that classroom super- 
vision was not practiced any too well. 


This conclusion is substantiated by 
the data pertaining to the approximate 
number of clock hours per week the su- 
pervisor actually spent in the class- 
rooms. Twenty-one were in the rooms 
less than one hour a week; 11 spent one 
hour per week. From three to six su- 
pervisors devoted from two to eight 
hours a week to visiting classes. Ten 
deans reported that they spent “very 
few hours” per week at the task. 


Although it is impossible to tabulate 
the results of the question regarding the 
approximate number of clock hours 
given to instructors with different 
amounts of experience, yet a few state- 
ments will indicate the practices that 
occur. By far the largest amount of 
time was spent in the classrooms of in- 
structors just starting their teaching in 
junior colleges. Twenty-seven deans 
showed their concern over these new- 
comers. In 29 colleges, seven super- 
visors spent less than one hour a week 
in the classes of first-year instructors; 
nine spent at least one hour per week; 
nine gave two hours; one gave four; 
two gave five; and one spent six hours. 

Seventeen junior colleges reported 
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that supervisors spent from one-fourth 
of an hour to five hours in the class- 
rooms of instructors with two years of 
experience. Seven supervisors gave less 
than one hour, six only one hour, three 
as much as two hours, and only one gave 
five hours per week to the two-year in- 
structors. 

With slackening attention the three- 
year and the five-year instructors re- 
ceived a proportionately smaller amount 
of time. The data that surprised the 
writer concerned the amount of super- 
vision devoted to instructors with 10 and 
12 years of experience. From one-fourth 
of an hour to three hours a week in 
seven institutions were given to the 
members of the staff possessing 10 years 
of experience; and from the same mini- 
mum to two hours a week were spent 
in the classes of those instructors with 
more than 12 years of experience. Thir- 
teen institutions reported that their prac- 
tices varied so much that they could not 
even state the time approximately. 


Methods Used in Visiting Classes 


Methods used in visiting classes vary 
as much as the types of organization for 
classroom supervision. They fall into 
three parts: preparation before the vis- 
its; conduct of supervisor during visits; 
and conferences —if any — after the 
visits. 

Seventy-seven administrators answered 
the first question about preparing for 
the visits. Sixty-one entered the class- 
rooms without. previously notifying the 
instructors of their intentions. Ten 
deans informed their instructors of the 
classes they would visit. Another five 
specified to the staff that they would be 
visited during a certain week. Only one 
reported that his practice varied. 

At what time do the supervisors enter 
the classrooms to observe their instruc- 
tors? Thirty of them entered the class- 
rooms at the beginning of the period; 
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they remained for the entire class pe- 
riod. Fifteen began “a few minutes 
after the class started.” At the middle 
of the class period, seven deans entered 
the classrooms. Only two stopped to visit 
as the classes were drawing to their 
close. Sixteen of the 70 deans stated 
that they observed no definite time-plan 
in visiting classes. 

About a third of the deans answering 
the questionnaire asserted that they en- 
tered the classes after formulating no 
definite plan of procedure to be fol- 
lowed while in the classrooms. They 
entered their task of supervision “with 
general ideas only.” Apparently, no 
specific problem confronted either the 
instructor or the dean. It would ap- 
pear that this supervision was only 
casual. 

Once in the classroom, moreover, the 
procedure varied greatly. Forty-eight 
deans made only mental notations. Fif- 
teen administrators made _ notations 
upon some “miscellaneous note paper.” 
Ten of these deans filed away these nota- 
tions after discussing them in confer- 
ences with instructors. The other five 
discarded their notes after the confer- 
ences. Every one of the six deans who 
prepared supervision forms filed them 
away after the conferences. What is 
the importance of the conference be- 
tween supervisor and instructor? Sixty- 
six deans answered. Fifty-two deans 
made conferences optional. Eight re- 
quired a conference after each class 
visit. The deans of five junior colleges 
did not require any conferences. Only 
one dean thought that conferences were 
necessary. If that is a true picture of 
the importance of supervision of class- 
room instruction, it may not be out of 
place to ask, “Then why any classroom 
supervision?” 

Various topics were discussed during 
the conferences. Forty-six deans em- 
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phasized “general problems of instruc- 
tion.” Nineteen deans considered the 
attitude of the instructor toward the 
student very important. Eleven other 
deans stressed the instructor’s attitude 
toward the subject matter. Only five 
discussed the mechanical conditions of 
the room. Most surprising was the dis- 
covery that scarcely four deans were 
vitally concerned about the instructor’s 
skill in questioning. On the other hand, 
15 deans laid most emphasis upon “class 
spirit’; while 10 others discussed at 
greatest length the methods of giving 
assignments. Five deans declared that 
they emphasized different items at vari- 
ous times. 

The Supervisor’s Final Responsibilities 

Generally speaking, a supervisor 
should increase the efficiency of instruc- 
tion. He is given the responsibility to 
keep the instruction at high quality. His 
findings make it necessary for him to 
advise both the faculty and the chief ad- 
ministrator regarding the quality of in- 
struction performed in the college. The 
results obtained from the questionnaires 
throw some interesting light on what 
the supervisor does after he visits the 
classes. 

The supervisors’ recommendations 
vary. Forty-seven deans from their own 
experience—gained either from reading, 
teaching, or observation—offered solu- 
tions to particular problems bothering 
instructors. Twenty-one deans located a 
particular problem, and then recom- 
mended specific references dealing with 
that problem. Eighteen deans advised 
deficient instructors to attend sessions of 
summer school at universities. Seven 
suggested that the instructors read “gen- 
eral books on educational problems.” 
Five deans indicated that deficient in- 
structors take a leave-of-absence to con- 
tinue their training. Only one dean used 
the practice most favored by university 
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authorities, that of visiting the classes 
of their colleagues. 


Some instructors appear to be of poor 
quality, which is only natural. When 
this happens they are given probation- 
ary periods in which they must show 
improvement. In three institutions the 
probationary period is two quarters; 
in six, it is one semester; in nineteen, it 
is one year; in three, it is two years; 
in two, it is three years, and in five no 
definite time is given for the probation- 
ary period. 


Should the instructor fail to show any 
improvement or should he refuse the 
advice of the supervisor, various kinds 
of action follow. In 31 junior colleges 
poor instructors are advised to resign; 
in 16, they are dismissed; in two, they 
are retained at the same salary; in none 
is the salary reduced. One dean sends 
an adverse report to the superintendent. 
In three institutions nothing is done. 
One suspects that such drastic action as 
outlined here is of infrequent occur- 
rence. Still, it may be better for junior 
colleges to use them more frequently. 


Conclusions 


1. A majority of deans or supervi- 
sors who undertake supervision of class- 
rooms generally are motivated by pro- 
fessional considerations aimed at better- 
ing the efficiency of instruction in junior 
colleges. 


2. Only a few deans used this tech- 
nique as a means of warding off criti- 
cism of outside agencies by finding out 
what went on inside the classrooms. 


3. By and large, the deans themselves 
considered classroom supervision as a 
sound method of assisting in the im- 
provement of instruction in colleges. 

4. Although a few faculties resented 
supervision, many had a healthy atti- 
tude toward the general problem. The 
faculties not infrequently considered 
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that this procedure had possibilities for 
their own self-help. 

5. It seemed quite clear from the evi- 
dence gathered that junior colleges have 
not well-thought-out personnel organiza- 
tion to handle effectively classroom 
supervision. 

6. Clearly defined programs of con- 
duct while actually supervising do not 
prevail. 

7. Conferences are of a hit-and-miss 
nature. Supervisors appear to be uncer- 
tain of what to do in the conferences; 
instructors are not sure of what good 
they may get from conferences. 

8. On the whole, classroom supervi- 
sion has no established reputation with 
junior college administrators. They 
are groping between accepted secondary 
school techniques and the current dis- 
trust of classroom supervision in col- 
leges and universities. 





INSTITUTE’S WORK REVIEWED 

Lee Institute, a branch of Lee Junior 
College in Houston, Texas, operated for 
adult and part-time training in indus- 
trial courses, in two years has been 
worth more than $600,000 to the com- 
munity, W. F. Muller, director of the 
institute, told the Tri-Cities Lions Club 
at a recent meeting. Muller said refin- 
ery workers enrolled in its classes had 
been given promotion pay _ increases 
amounting to approximately $599,542, 
that part-time employed students had 
earned $6,180, and that the state had 
spent $11,397 in operation assistance to 
the institute. 





It is fair to prophesy that in the 
practical world around us, the diploma, 
Associate in Arts, will be more common 
than the degree Bachelor of Arts, and 
will carry a peculiar dignity of its 
own.—Carl E. Seashore, in The Junior 
College Movement. 
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Preprofessional Curricula for Women 
ELSBETH MELVILLE 


Rr of the desire of an increas- 

ingly large number of young wom- 
en to equip themselves adequately for 
active participation in the economic so- 
ciety of which they are a part, there is a 
definite trend toward specific prepara- 


tion in a professional school offering 


specialized training. Admission to this 
type of institution, however, presupposes 
a wide educational background, derived 
from work on the college level. 

On account of the expense and the 
amount of time involved, many young 
women find it impossible to secure the 
broad, cultural training obtained in a 
four-year liberal arts program followed 
by two or more years in a professional 
school. For them the most economical, 
the least time-consuming, yet the most 
eficient program is the one to be pur- 
sued; a program which meets the re- 
quirements demanded, which furnishes 
the cultural background needed, and 
which fits the individual as a personality 
for her chosen profession. 

Inasmuch as the lower division pro- 
gram, or the work of the first two years 
of college, satisfactorily fulfills the aca- 
demic essentials, the junior college is 
equipped to meet the entrance require- 
ments of the professional school. Fur- 
thermore, it is a two-year institution 
with a two-year educational objective 
and a two-year guidance program, which 
provides especially for the complete 
adaptation of the student for the next 
step in her professional preparation. 

In the organization of preprofessional 
curricula, these objectives are to be met: 
the provision of courses rich in cultural 
content, the opportunity for some ex- 
ploration in the basic work of the de- 


sired profession, and guidance in the 
acquisition of mature professional and 
social attitudes. One half of a four- 
year program, with four-year educa- 
tional and guidance objectives, obvious- 
ly, cannot be so organized. Moreover, 
in addition to achieving these important 
goals the junior college makes possible 
for the students many contacts with peo- 
ple who are successful in the profession 
and values highly the suggestions of 
these advisers, based on their experience 
in the adjustment of young women to the 
work, both in determining the efficacy 
of the training given and the suitability 
of the individual for that career. 

In this phase of its program of stud- 
ies, the junior college recognizes the 
importance of the development and en- 
couragement of all types of ability. Aca- 
demic aptitude is of paramount impor- 
tance, of course, in those professions 
which demand a scientific approach and 
keen intellectual interests. Manual dex- 
terity and mechanical adeptness are 
essential in some lines of work, and in 
those which require imagination and re- 
sourcefulness, creative ability is indis- 
pensable. Careful attention is paid not 
only to the native equipment but also to 
the ultimate potentialities of the indi- 
vidual with reference to the profession 
chosen. A thorough analysis is made of 
her traits and abilities through a pene- 
trating study of her previous records of 
scholastic ability and achievement, of 
her outside interests and accomplish- 
ments, and of her total personality. The 
results of this analysis together with a 
knowledge of her family background 
and home environment, her physical 
health, and her emotional stability are 
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of inestimable value in helping a student 
determine her fitness for the profession 
she desires to enter. 

Through the various courses offered 
in each curriculum by competent in- 
structors alive to the needs of the stu- 
dent, through participation in the ac- 
tivities program, and through frequent 
counseling interviews, the traits and 
abilities of the individual are developed 
to a high point of efficiency. 

While there are no exacting prescrip- 
tions as to the type of course desired, 
each profession demands a thorough 
working knowledge of the English lan- 
guage and an enriching background of 
English literature, an understanding of 
the basic social sciences, history, psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, and a 
familiarity with scientific procedures 
which in the fields allied to medicine 
serves as a prerequisite for more ad- 
vanced work. 

Westbrook Junior College offers four 
preprofessional curricula, three of 
which lead to professional training al- 
lied to medicine: prenursing, pre-occu- 
pational therapy, premedical technique, 
and premerchandising. 

The prenursing curriculum is de- 
signed primarily to meet the needs of 
the young woman who is too young or 
too immature to fulfill the exacting de- 
mands of a hospital training school, of 
the young woman who wishes to advance 
toward a bachelor’s degree after the 
completion of her period of training, 
and of the young woman who wants the 
advantages of a year or two of college 
experience. In each case the basic 
courses taken are advised in considera- 
tion of the entrance requirements to be 
met, the cultural courses desired, and 
the amount of exploration needed by the 
individual, with some thought, of course, 
about the field of nursing into which the 
graduate will go, insofar as it can be 


determined. The emphasis is generally 
placed on the scientific and technical 
courses — chemistry, physics, zoology, 
anatomy and physiology, bacteriology, 
English, psychology, and social science. 


Occupational therapy offers many op- 
portunities for service in its diverse 
types of work related to the rehabilita- 
tion of patients through a program of 
mental and physical activity. Course re- 
quirements for entrance to a school of 
occupational therapy include a broad 
background of the basic sciences, a 
grasp of the social sciences, and a knowl- 
edge of handiwork. While in her work 
the therapist applies scientifically her 
knowledge of all the arts and activities 
which have therapeutic value, of pri- 
mary importance is skill in the effective 
use of arts and crafts. Students partici- 
pating in this program enter the recog- 
nized schools of occupational therapy 
and hold in the field positions of re- 
sponsibility which are both fascinating 
and stimulating. 

A rising profession for young women 
interested in laboratory research is that 
of the medical technologist. Under the 
supervision of a qualified physician or 
clinical pathologist, this assistant per- 
forms the bacteriologic, microscopic, 
and chemical tests used in the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease. In the pre- 
medical technique curriculum, the jun- 
ior college provides the minimum edu- 
cational prerequisite of two years of 
college work demanded for entrance into 
an accredited hospital training course 
by the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists. It includes courses in 
English, sociology, psychology, general 
chemistry, organic chemistry, physics, 
zoology, anatomy and physiology, with 
electives in related or cultural fields of 
study. Upon the satisfactory comple- 
tion of the hospital training period of 
12 months and the successful passing 
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of an examination set by the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists, the 
student receives a certificate qualifying 
her to be a medical technologist. 


In the service occupations, none offers 
a greater challenge to young women of 
talent, imagination, and ambition than 
that of merchandising. However, in ad- 
dition to fine cultural tastes, the indi- 
vidual must possess maturity of judg- 
ment and efficient habits of work in 
order to assimilate adequately the pro- 
gram of the specialized school. 


Through introductory courses in the 
sciences, English composition and lit- 
erature, history, economics, sociology, 
and psychology, a general cultural 
foundation is laid. A course in cloth- 
ing construction provides an opportu- 
nity for some exploration in the field, 
and the particular cultural interests and 
needs of the student are met by a num- 
ber of electives. Although, obviously, 
the same qualifications of discriminating 
judgment, seriousness of purpose, and 
effective planning of work are essential 
to success in all the professions, in this 
field particularly, they serve the prac- 
tical purpose of enabling the individual 
to meet more readily the keen competi- 
tion of the business world and to develop 
to the fullest extent in as short a time as 
possible her creative abilities. The op- 
portunities open to young women in the 
retailing field include the positions of 
buyer, sales promoter, stylist, personnel 
worker, demonstrator, advertising copy 
writer, shopping counselor, and operator 
of a small shop. 


With such curricula as those de- 
scribed above, the junior college gives 
a sound academic background. In ad- 
dition, however, to guidance toward the 
courses that will be of value to the more 
specialized training, guidance toward 
the development of the personality, with 
relation to the particular professional 
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work to be pursued, is likewise empha- 
sized. These professions demand young 
women who possess a high degree of 
intelligence, who have a mature profes- 
sional attitude toward their work, who 
are enthusiastic, resourceful, and adapt- 
able, their usefulness to their chosen 
profession being of no greater value 
than their own personal integrity. 

Again, through classroom contacts, 
through a diversified activities program, 
and through personal counseling, this 
direction is given. A pleasing appear- 
ance, alertness of mind, independence 
of thought, a sense of responsibility, an 
understanding of people and the ability 
to get along with them, steadiness, self- 
confidence, a spirit of cooperation and 
an even disposition are the fundamen- 
tal characteristics sought after in the 
unfolding of these student personalities. 

The junior college, then, in its two 
years of intensive work, complete in the 
organization of the program and in the 
facilities for guidance toward a directed 
objective, presents a thorough prepro- 
fessional education, in which all devel- 
opment is pointed toward the eventual 
goal of the individual. 

In conclusion, an education such as 
this, that is concerned with a student’s 
acquisition of knowledge and culture 
not for themselves alone, but for their 
bearing upon her happiness and well- 
being, with her understanding of her- 
self and the society of which she finds 
herself a part, with her relations toward 
her fellow workers, and with a liberal 
background for her chosen profession, 
furnishes preparation for useful, effec- 
tive, and responsible citizenship and 
helps to sustain the fundamental princi- 
ples of a democratic society. 





Junior college or not, the needs of 
youth must be cared for. Terminal edu- 
cation suggests a plan of action.—Kdi- 
torial in School Executive. 














Making English Composition More Vital 


JOE RESNICK 


T Kokomo Junior College, an attempt 
A is being made to make the urge to 
write and learn the value of grammar 
something that comes from within. The 
progressive English teacher is alert to 
the interests of his students and provides 
material to satisfy that wholesome inter- 
est as well as directing it into more 
worth-while channels. Often the English 
teacher must reveal the relationship ex- 
isting between English composition and 
the interest of the student. Once seeing 
this relationship, the student soon has a 
purpose for learning English composi- 
tion. He has a mind-set which is con- 
ducive to his absorbing information 
or knowledge in which he sees the value. 
He has a reason for learning English 
composition. There is no longer the 
compulsion from without. The urge is 
now from within. 

The Kokomo Junior College students 
in English composition are actively en- 
gaged in producing a workbook based 
on the errors made in themes written 
inside and outside of class. Each stu- 
dent understands that he is working to- 
ward a goal which eventually will result 
in a product based upon his own needs, 
and this workbook will be published and 
used by these students. No longer will 
they be doing drill exercises for the 
sake of drill. All activity will center 
on the actual errors made, and these will 
form the basis for drill. 

The project involves one thousand 
themes. Each time the themes are due, 
they are collected and given to one of 
the students to check and indicate all of 
the errors. This provides practice in 
recognizing wrong grammatical con- 
structions as well as misspelled words. 


After the student has indicated the er. 
rors in the themes, he prepares an in- 
ventory sheet listing all the various 
types of errors and an example of each, 
using the sentence as it actually appears 
in the theme to illustrate the mistake. 
The inventory sheets are turned in to a 
student editor appointed by the teacher, 
and the theme papers are given to the 
teacher, who rechecks all the papers and 
grades them. 

The student checking the papers is 
given a “checking grade” based on his 
ability to recognize errors. Often a stu- 
dent will avoid using complex sentences 
and certain words in order not to risk 
mispunctuating or misspelling a word. 
This scheme reveals any weakness and it 
can be recorded along with the other 
errors indicated by the student. It has 
been planned that each student will have 
access to at least one set of class papers. 
He does not indicate the errors in his 
own theme. The editor marks the 
“‘checker’s” paper. After all papers have 
been checked by the student and re- 
checked by the teacher they are returned 
to the students to be corrected and then 
handed back to the teacher. The stu- 
dent editor compiles all the errors, as 
given on the inventory sheets, into their 
different types. The material is then 
reread by the teacher, who makes all 
necessary corrections. 

The city of Kokomo has taken an ac- 
tive interest in the project as revealed 
by a businessman who offered to pub- 
lish the workbook at cost of materials 
involved. Students have also volunteered 
to type the material, and this has re- 
duced the cost of publishing. 

Students come to class enthusiastic 
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over their progress as revealed by the 
many questions as to the errors commit- 
ted. They need not be afraid to write 
complex sentences because of inability 
to punctuate them. All errors are being 
compiled, and they feel it is an oppor- 
tunity to develop content as well as mas- 
ter the mechanics of writing. They are 
now writing for a practical purpose 
which is self-improvement. No longer 
is the student entirely interested in his 
theme grade only. He has a definite 
purpose for learning English composi- 
tion because he sees the relationship be- 
tween his interest, which is self-improve- 
ment, and the thing he is doing. The 
motivation is now from within. ‘Outside 
compulsion is unnecessary. The stu- 
dents are awaiting eagerly the publica- 
tion of the workbook. Their interest is 
based on a fundamental principle and 
that is that the work represents them. 





POLICE COURSE 

A junior college course for policemen, 
believed to be the first in California, is 
being given at Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege, California. Different from the 
training school, the college police course 
is for Orange County officers desiring a 
college education and certificate show- 
ing two years of college work complet- 
ed. The classes are held twice a week 
in the evening for two semesters and are 
open to any Orange County peace ofh- 
cer having a high school diploma or its 
equivalent in credit. Upon completion 
of 50 units of junior college credit in 
academic and technical subjects, Santa 
Ana Junior College will issue certificates 
in police administration and training. 
College credit previously obtained may 
be applied toward the certificate. Dur- 
ing the first year, two semesters will be 
devoted to the study of English, one to 
psychology of human behavior, and one 
to psychology for police officers. The 


second year will be devoted to technical 
and academic subjects as required for 
completion of the junior college course. 
Regular junior college instructors, to- 
gether with specialists trained in various 
subjects such as psychiatry and ballis- 
tics, will instruct the police college stu- 
dents. 





TEXAS MEET 

Texas public junior college officials 
met recently under call by State Super- 
intendent L. A. Woods to discuss prob- 
lems in interpreting and applying the 
new state appropriation law whereby a 
per capita of $50 is provided for Texas 
junior college students for the biennial 
beginning this fall. One of the most 
significant details up for discussion was 
the definition of a junior college stu- 
dent. Terminal or vocational courses 
and their place in the junior college pro- 
gram, as set up in the law, were clari- 
fied. It was pointed out that there is a 
great overlapping of strictly terminal 
courses in the junior college with those 
which come under the national defense 
training program. The conference vot- 
ed to take a stand in favor of a broad 
interpretation of the program with the 
object of serving the local community 
in the best possible way. 


The junior college today, after 41 
years of existence, stands on its own 
feet as filling a distinct need in the edu- 
cational picture. Neither a preparatory 
school nor a substitute for a four-year 
college, the junior college serves several 
purposes. It offers complete terminal 
two-year courses of college level in many 
subjects, combined with other college 
subjects. It is ideal for the student who 
needs to learn to study, who needs to 
develop as a student, or who is weak in 
one or more subjects.—7he Philadel- 
phia Record, Pa. 











Reports and Discussion 





PRESIDENT SMITH INAUGURATED 

Harlie Lawrence Smith was inaugu- 
rated the eighth president of William 
Woods College, Missouri, in an impres- 
sive ceremony, October 28. An assem- 
bly of 800 witnessed the induction, and 
over 90 colleges and universities, church 
and educational boards from points all 
over the nation were represented in the 
academic procession which moved in 
colorful formation through the gates at 
the entrance of the campus. The 300 
students of William Woods formed 
flanks along the line of march leading to 
the inaugural site. 

Dr. Winfred E. Garrison, member of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago 
and Literary Editor of Christian Cen- 
tury, brought the principal address. 
Speaking on the subject “Resources for 
Living” Dr. Garrison called upon Amer- 
ican education to provide a program for 
living, living which is a continuous 
process. He said in part: 


Our troubles are the results of bad human 
arrangement. We must not give way to panic. 
Love and life will go on. The world’s present 
instability is our own fault and finding a rem- 
edy is our own responsibility. This will take 
time, and the function of the college is to 
perpetuate, enlarge and make available the 
resources of living equally as essential to a 
nation at war as at peace. Colleges must give 
to students a sense of human values which 
urges one not to climb higher on the heap but 
to help the whole heap. This is social de- 
mocracy and the colleges can teach it. 


Then followed the charge to the presi- 
dent by W. Ed. Jameson, who has been 
president of the board of directors for 
over 35 years. Greetings were brought 
by five representatives of educational 
and religious organizations. President 
Franc L. McCluer of Westminster Col- 
lege spoke for the Fulton community; 


Dean W. C. Curtis of the College of Arts 
and Science of the University of Mis- 
souri, spoke for his institution; Presi- 
dent James C. Miller of Christian Col- 
lege, for the American Association of 
Junior Colleges of which he is president; 
President Riley B. Montgomery of 
Lynchburg College, for the Board of 
Higher Education of the Disciples of 
Christ, as its president; and Dr. W. A. 
Shullenberger, pastor of the Central 
Christian Church, Indianapolis, for the 
International Convention of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

In his inaugural response President 
Smith called attention to the obligation 
of higher education in turning out a 
conditioned intelligence. 


I feel that education must be more effec- 
tive today and tomorrow than it was yester- 
day. I do not feel that the human mind aided 
by divine grace is incapable of meeting the 
difficulties which are upon us and lie ahead. 

Following an inaugural luncheon in 


honor of President Smith, the newly 
erected Bartley Hall, residence dormi- 
tory accommodating 61 students, was: 
formally dedicated. Dr. Henry G. Har- 
mon, Mr. Smith’s predecessor and now 
president of Drake University, delivered 
the dedicatory address. Dr. Harmon 
also delivered the invocation at the in- 
augural ceremonies. Bartley Hall is. 
named for Don P. Bartley, Fulton bank- 
er, who has served on the board of di- 
rectors of the college for 44 years. Par-. 
ticipating in both services was the Wil- 
liam Woods College Glee Club of 50: 
voices under the direction of Miss Mar- 
iana Bing. 

Wis R. Jones 
Fulton, Missouri. 
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TRIBUTE TO DEAN SPELMAN 

The following resolution was passed 
at the meeting of the Illinois Association 
of Junior Colleges in Chicago, Illinois, 


September 27, 1941: 


In recognition of the long and untiring 
services of Dean Walter B. Spelman in the 
junior college field, the Illinois Association 
of Junior Colleges desires to express its sense 
of personal loss in his death, and its appre- 
ciation of his services as a member and officer 
of the association. 

Dean Spelman was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Illinois Association of Junior Col- 
leges. His success, first as president and later 
as secretary of our association, won for him 
the respect, esteem and affection of all who 
knew him. He gave unstintingly of his time 
and energy toward the building of the asso- 
ciation. 

One of Dean Spelman’s greatest contribu- 
tions was the advice and guidance he gave to 
members of this organization not only directly 
but also through his unusual gift for planting 
fertile suggestions in the minds of others. 
Sympathetic and patient, he was deeply in- 
terested in the problems and personal achieve- 
ments of his faculty, friends, and students, 
all of whom have been enriched through know- 
ing him. The influence of his life will con- 
tinue to be an inspiration for them. 

Because of his sincerity and his highly de- 
veloped critical faculties, his views and ad- 
vice on various situations were frequently 
sought and have been valued even more in 
retrospect than at the time. A vein of humor 
revealed his underlying friendliness and hu- 
man understanding. Quietly courageous, he 
never hesitated to give his honest opinion nor 
to suggest changes in procedure when con- 
vinced that the welfare of those concerned 
called for a change. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges was held 
at Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, on October 23-24, 1941. The gen- 
eral theme of the meeting was “The Jun- 
ior College and Democracy.” Professor 
Earl C. Kelley, Wayne University, was 
the principal speaker at the general ses- 
sion, discussing the subject “Lip Serv- 
ice to Democracy.” The noon luncheon 
was addressed by President J. A. Han- 
nah of Michigan State College, who 
spoke on the services of the State Col- 
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lege to the state and also gave a brief 
history of the College. 

Officers elected for 1941-1942 were 
Miss Anne McGurk, Highland Park 
Junior College, President; Dean W. N. 
Atkinson, Jackson Junior College, Vice- 
President; A. G. Umbreit, Muskegon 
Junior College, Secretary - Treasurer. 
The 1942 meeting will be held at the 
University of Michigan. 

A. G. UMBREIT 
Secretary 
Muskegon Junior College 
Muskegon, Michigan 





CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 

The fall meeting of the Connecticut 
Conference of Junior Colleges, which 
was organized in the spring of 1940, 
again attested to the strength of the jun- 
for college movement in the state and 
demonstrated the excellent spirit of co- 
operation and understanding existing 
among the members of the Conference. 
Held in New Haven at Larson Junior 
College on Saturday, November 1, the 
all-day sessions were attended by nearly 
90 administrators and faculty members 
from the 11 accredited junior colleges 
in Connecticut. Since the program was 
arranged primarily to interest instruc- 
tors, it was gratifying that over two- 
thirds of those in attendance were fac- 
ulty members. 

The principal address at the morning 
session was on “Great Teaching,” by Dr. 
Clyde M. Hill, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Yale University, 
and a great friend of the junior college 
movement. Dr. Hill emphasized the im- 
portance of the task of teachers in main- 
taining and advancing the democratic 
way of life which we all cherish. By 
analyzing the methods of some of the 
great teachers of history, he made val- 
uable suggestions about how teaching 
may be made effective, and then present- 
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ed a philosophy of what constitutes great 
teaching that was a challenge and an in- 
spiration to everyone present. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Milton 
D. Proctor, president of Westbrook Jun- 
ior College, Portland, Maine, who is 
president of the New England Junior 
College Council and chairman of the 
Committee on Accreditation Standards 
of the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, spoke on 
“What Constitutes a Good Junior Col- 
lege?” Dr. Proctor emphasized the need 
for a sound philosophy of junior college 
education which would stress both ter- 
minal and preprofessional education. 
He pointed out, however, that these cur- 
ricula should contain considerable cul- 
tural content. 

In accordance with the desire of the 
Conference officers that everyone in the 
junior college field in Connecticut be ac- 
quainted with the other junior colleges 
in the state, the practice of individual re- 
ports from each member institution, be- 
gun at the spring meeting, was contin- 
ued. The reports dealt with enroll- 
ments, faculties, new courses, and other 
developments of interest. The following 
made reports: Miss Grace Frick, Dean, 
Hartford Junior College; Lyndon U. 
Pratt, Dean, Hillyer Junior College; 
Francis H. Horn, Dean, Junior College 
of Commerce; Charles B. Goulding, In- 
structor in English, Junior College of 
Connecticut; Miss Laura G. Gleason, 
Secretary, Junior College of Physical 
Therapy; Floyd O’Dell, Instructor in 
Science, Larson Junior College; Miss 
Olive D. Sylvester, Registrar, Marot 
Junior College; Lawrence L. Bethel, Di- 
rector, New Haven Y. M. C. A. Junior 
College; Richard P. Saunders, Presi- 
dent, New London Junior College; Rev. 
Raymond G. LaFontaine, Dean, St. 
Thomas Seminary; Miss Verna F. 
Swift, Instructor in Secretarial Science, 


Weylister Junior College. Among the 
interesting information revealed by 
these reports was the fact of increased 
enrollment of women students in the 
women’s and co-educational colleges, 
New dormitories for women were re- 
ported from the Junior College of Con- 
necticut, New London Junior College, 
and Weylister Junior College. 

A special report about the work of the 
junior college division of the New 
Haven State Teachers’ College was given 
by Dr. William J. Saunders, its director. 
This is the first junior college work un- 
der public auspices in the state. 

In addition to the speaking program, 
there were excellent musical numbers 
rendered by the students and faculty of 
Larson Junior College. Particularly ap- 
preciated were special piano numbers 
arranged for eight hands. Luncheon was 
served by Larson students in the college 
dining hall and the meeting closed with 
tea in East Hall, the new women’s resi- 
dence hall at the college. 

The meeting was under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Richard P. Saunders of New 
London Junior College, president of the 
Conference. 

Francis H. Horn 
Vice President 
Junior College of Commerce 
New Haven, Connecticut 





KANSAS MEETING 

Representatives of the 14 public jun- 
ior colleges of Kansas met October 18 
at El Dorado Junior College for the an- 
nual fall meeting of the Kansas Public 
Junior College Association. E. A: Funk 
of Arkansas City Junior College pre- 
sided. 

A check was made of present enroll- 
ments as compared with those of the 
same time last year. All junior colleges 
in Kansas showed at least a slight de- 
cline—most of them declines of 10 to 25 
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per cent. A discussion following re- 
vealed that most drop-outs have been 
lost to industry and few, if any, to four- 
year colleges. Dean J. F. Wellemeyer 
of Kansas City Junior College reported 
little loss in enrollment in his institution 
because of the new cooperative work- 
study plan of the college. He reported 
many large industrial concerns were 
helping by urging students to complete 
their college work. Several junior col- 
leges reported enrollments to be down 
especially in teacher training. In gen- 
eral, the enrollments in commerce, 
science, matehmatics, shop, and drafting 
were reported to be definitely higher 
than usual. It was also reported that 
there were scarcely enough applicants to 
use up the NYA allowance to the various 
junior colleges. 

It was decided to accept the invitation 
of Independence Junior College to hold 
the annual spring forensics meet there. 
It was also agreed to accept the invita- 
tion of El Dorado Junior College to hold 
the annual track, field, golf, and tennis 
meet there next spring. Dean Davison 
of Fort Scott Junior College urged that 
the forensics coaches plan to include 
public forum discussions in the associa- 
tion’s forensics program. The forensics 
coaches later reported favorably on the 
suggestion but asked that it not be put 
into effect until next fall. This was ap- 
proved. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The fall meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association took 
place October 25 at Pasadena Junior 
College with President Jchnston E. 
Walker of Pomona Junior College pre- 
siding. A feature of the main session 
was the address by Dr. Edwin A. Lee, 
dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
Dr. Lee spoke on “New Horizons for 
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the Junior College.” A number of sec- 
tion meetings held throughout the morn- 
ing were concerned with various topics 
including industrial occupations and na- 
tional defense, administration, counsel- 
ing and placement, earth sciences, engi- 
neering and mathematics, speech arts, 
philosophy - psychology, and _ business 
education. 





TERMINAL EDUCATION 

(The Executive Secretary has re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. George D. 
Graves of New York, written after read- 
ing a copy of Why Junior College Ter- 
minal Education? While this letter was 
not intended for publication, the author 
has given permission to quote it in part. 
Mr. Graves is vice president (retired) 
of the Chase National Bank, treasurer of 
the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 
a trustee of Athens College, Greece, and 
of Colby Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire. His permission to quote from 
this letter is subject to the condition that 
it is understood he is writing personally 
and in no way as a representative of 
Phi Beta Kappa or of the Chase National 
Bank. ) 

My pear Dr. EELLs: 

The work of your Commission merits 
the enthusiasm of all good men. To 
evaluate it properly one must quote large 
parts of Why Junior College Education? 
You have turned the light on the two 
most critical years of man’s life. To 
millions this period is the last call for 
the Train to the Good Life. Missing it 
means that the goal can be reached only 
by multiplied toil and struggle. You 
show that the adequate answer for these 
two years involves the answer to all the 
years. Your approach to the problem 
is that of nature itself, economics with 
its necessary mathematics as the basis 
for a Philosophy of Life. To reach an 
ideal any organism must first live. Your 
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method is realistic. Like the banker 
you insist that the staff shall think like 
an owner; or, like the great realist, 
“This is your world, what are you going 
to do with it?” You have assembled 
and analyzed the facts and begun to in- 
form and emotionalize the public. 

Until I read the papers of Mr. Mason 
and Dr. Zook some months ago, I had 
no idea of these facts. Outside the edu- 
cational field the mass of collegians is 
ignorant of them still. To the general 
public, the educational machine is just 
a mould through which is poured cer- 
tain raw material resulting in the edu- 
cated person. That encyclopedia of the 
poor, The World Almanac, states in its 
statistics of American Colleges, “Space 
limitations do not permit us to carry 
junior colleges,” but devotes five pages 
to “College Colors.” 

You must broaden and energize your 
program of information—the facts will 
activate the public conscience. Millions 
must now be invested in constructive 
prevention, or multiplied millions will 
be spent to reclaim but a part of the hu- 
man wastage. 

Three years ago President Conant of 
Harvard was appalled by the over-bur- 
dened state of the secondary schools 
with six million pupils. Now we have 
seven million two hundred thousand, 
and no provision for the remaining two 
million. The rapid evolution of present 
tendencies and further overcrowding of 
these schools will aggravate more acute- 
ly still the problem of these critical 
years. The fine training and good work 
accomplished by the CCC camps indi- 
cate a wider use of this entity. Should 
new concepts of duty eradicate the de- 
moralizing influences of the WPA so 
that a larger number of youth are ab- 
sorbed by this agency, society must still 
answer the question, “What way of life 
will you provide for three and one-half 
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million youths neither at work or at 
school?” 

You properly limit the present inquiry 
to the raw material as you find it at this 
educational level; but shortly society 
and you educators particularly will ques. 
tion what better form it might have as- 
sumed at the end of the high school 
level. Without raising the question of 
responsibility, you emphasize the fact, 
which all know and few bother about, 
that youth at the end of the secondary 
school level (1) is unfit for employment 
in our economic machine, and (2) has 
no crystallized theory of life. It lacks 
both skills and motivation—the two legs 
of Carlyle’s man, being neither “good” 
nor “good for anything.” 

Your own pages on “Composition of 
Terminal Education” are realistic, ade- 
quate, and convincing; the formula must 
be elastic for the reasons set forth. What 
may be possible and desirable in Cali- 
fornia may be neither possible nor de- 
sirable in New England, because of both 
tradition and economics. We here still 
conceive of education above the high 
school level as something to be earned, 
paid for, and controlled by the com- 
bined effort of the family, uninfluenced 
by political pressures. 

In his “Philosophy of Semiprofes- 
sional Education,” Dr. Snyder makes a 
striking contribution to the subject. His 
statement of the “Role of the American 
College” is comprehensive and _ inspir- 
ing; for youth, prepared by training and 
endowed by nature, it points the way to 
life’s summum bonum, a “rich stream of 
consciousness,” which characterizes the 
man of culture. His sharp distinction 
between semiprofessional as_ distin- 
guished from vocational education is 
constructive. After making full use of 
all the raw material in the various cate- 
gories indicated by nature and training, 
there is still left a vast number which 
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can best be assisted to a happy and use- 
ful life by the terminal facilities of this 
two-year institution. 

The chapters on the judgments of 
educators and selected statements are 
valuable, not only as showing the status 
of informed opinion and general off- 
hand impressions, but in the initiation 
of processes of thought, which focus at- 
tention on the vitalities of these two 
years and necessarily on the whole phi- 
losophy of living as well. 

This volume is a notable contribution, 
not only to junior college education— 
possibly epoch-making — but to the 
whole subject of education as a plan of 
life. Even in a world where vast evils 
weep for alleviation, and intelligent 
money finds itself the subject of keen 
competition among worthy objectives, 
the investment made in your Commis- 
sion has thoroughly justified itself. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) GEeorcE D. GRAVES 





FUTURE OF COTTEY COLLEGE* 

At the end of this period of 14 years 
certain facts seem definitely established 
as to the type of school which we have 
developed and will continue to develop. 
It seems very suitable that an organiza- 
tion such as the Sisterhood should main- 
tain a college for young women; for a 
college supported entirely by the con- 
tributions of women has a unique oppor- 
tunity to specialize in the education of 
women. That we should have a junior 
college also seems desirable. Educators 
have come to see that there is a fairly 
definite break between the first two years 
of college work and the last two. The 





*Extract from the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Cottey College, presented by Presi- 
dent Marjorie Mitchell at the Supreme Chap- 
ter Convention of the P. E. O. Sisterhood, Vic- 
toria, B. C., September, 1941. The complete 
report is published in the P. E. O. Record, 
October, 1941. 
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rapid growth of the junior college is the 
outstanding phenomenon of current ed- 
ucation. In many cases this growth has 
come because the junior college has 
filled a need for local continuation of 
educational resources; in others it has 
supplied much needed semiprofessional 
training. Our college performs a yet 
different function; we concentrate upon 
these first two college years because we 
believe that these are vital years in char- 
acter building. Every college personnel 
worker knows that we have many tech- 
niques yet to learn in order to make 
them more effective. There is a place 
for the small, carefully controlled col- 
lege at this level, a need most university 
administrators realize. The more spe- 
cialized academic training of the upper 
levels of college work is better done in 
larger institutions. But the two early 
years are certainly suited to our inter- 
ests, ideals, and possibilities. General 
education seems indicated as our type, 
the first two years as our period. The 
Committee has decided upon the follow- 
ing statement of our purpose: “A col- 
lege which is conservative in program 
because it prepares students for entrance 
into other institutions, but which consid- 
ers moral, social, and cultural training 
as definitely a part of its responsibility.” 
Our program includes living 24 hours a 
day under controlled conditions. The 
ideals of this living we hope to keep 
worthy of P. E. O. 

We have also reached a decision about 
the size of the college. Of course we 
should like to serve a host of young 
women, were there no practical re- 
straints as to the number we might ac- 
cept. There are, however, limitations. 
First we must determine the size group 
which will best enable us to give the 
type of training we desire. It seems to 
us that the small college has always had 
an advantage over the larger one in that 
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close association between teacher and 
student is the ideal educational plan. 
Programs for the management of large 
groups of students have been developed 
from sheer economic necessity. Efficient 
economically they are, but at the sacri- 
fice of many very real educational val- 
ues. The small school has seldom been 
able to survive because of this economic 
competition, but its appearance as a 
species has come about from lack of 
financial security rather than from fail- 
ure to have a job worth doing. 

We believe that a small school main- 
tained by the Sisterhood may preserve 
some of the old values of the indepen- 
dent colleges and may even develop some 
new values which are impossible for 
larger institutions. 

The second reason for the limitation 
of enrollment is that the support of a 
small college which does not undertake 
expensive specialization will be no great 
burden to any member of the Sister- 
hood. Each individual can do her share 
and feel herself a stockholder in the com: 
mon enterprise. To develop a larger, 
more elaborate program might make 
the cost too heavy for many and so pre- 
vent the greatest good being accom- 
plished for the Sisterhood itself by the 
ownership of the college. 

It appears to us now that an enroll- 
ment of 300 should be our maximum. 
This maximum should be reached as 
soon as possible. The intimacy of fac- 
ulty and student relationships which we 
consider extremely important could be 
continued with this number, and yet 
per capita costs for teaching and admin- 
istration could be materially reduced. 
We are using 300 as a basis for all our 
plans for the future. To exceed this 
enrollment, we feel, would destroy some 
of our peculiar values. Our purpose is 
to build a fine school rather than a large 
or pretentious one. 
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USE OF LIBRARY 

Commenting upon a recent poll taken 
at Riverside Junior College, California, 
Mrs. Ruth Walton, assistant librarian, 
writes : 

The orientation classes were recently polled 
concerning the use of the library. We libra- 
rians are concerned with all types of uses 
made of the library. The required use for 
courses is, however, a joint interest of faculty 
members and library staff. One phase in 
which we are vitally interested is voluntary 
reading of books not necessarily connected 
with the required assignments. The results 
of the poll show that only about 30 per cent 
of the students use the library for that pur- 
pose. Nearly 70 per cent of the students are 
failing to avail themselves of an opportunity 
to make close friends with books, good books 
which have proven themselves through the 
ages. A person who has gone to college is 
not always an educated person, while there 
are many well read people who may have no 
formal scholastic achievement to their credit. 
The person who has both a formal education 
and a close relationship with the finest books 
is indeed fortunate. 





During the past decade the junior col- 
lege has been the most rapidly develop- 
ing division of American education, 
with the possible exception of provisions 
for adult education. Undoubtedly jun- 
ior colleges, and especially tax support- 
ed junior colleges of either a local or a 
regional character, will have in the fu- 
ture a very significant part to play in 
American life—W. C. Bactey, in The 
1941 Survey of the Maryland Public 
Schools and Teachers Colleges. 





The junior college is a new pattern in 
American education. One was brought 
to being in this city because of genuine 
need—as a means whereby our home 
people and the people of this vicinity 
could reduce the cost of higher educa- 
tion. . . . One of the wise suggestions of 
our state planning board has been that 
certain of the normal colleges in the 
state be in the future operated as junior 
colleges.—Scottsbluff (Nebraska) Star- 
Herald. | 
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DEATH OF DR. LANDRITH 

Dr. Ira Landrith, former president of 
Ward-Belmont School, Tennessee, died 
October 11. He was 76 years old. A 
Presbyterian minister and the modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly of the United States in 1906, Dr. 
Landrith was the Prohibition party’s 
candidate for the vice-presidency of the 
United States in 1916. He was associ- 
ated with both Belmont College and 
Ward Seminary before their consolida- 
tion as the present junior college known 
as Ward-Belmont School. He served as 
president of Belmont College from 1904 
to 1912, as president of Ward Seminary 
from 1912 to 1913, and as president of 
Ward-Belmont School from 1913 to 
1915. For the past seven years he has 
made his home in Pasadena, California. 





FROM FAR AND WIDE 

There are 1,730 young women at 
Stephens College, Missouri, this fall, and 
they come from 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 13 for- 
eign countries—Argentina, Brazil, and 
Colombia in South America; Cuba; Ber- 
muda; Haiti; Puerto Rico; Mexico; 
Canada; the Philippines; the Nether- 
lands East Indies; England; and China. 
There are 12 young women from Hawaii 
alone. Four special trains made up of 
special pullmans starting from 31 differ- 
ent points in the United States brought 
most of the new students to Columbia, 
Missouri, on September 16. Thirty-five 
chaperones traveling with these specials 
helped the young women to get ac- 
quainted en route. Seniors, elected to the 
responsibility, had corresponded with 


these new students during the summer 
and had returned to campus early to 
get their own rooms settled and to act as 
guides and senior advisers to the new 
students. 





CAZENOVIA DEAN 

Dr. William E. Chace has been ap- 
pointed dean of Cazenovia Junior Col- 
lege, New York. Dr. Chace is a grad- 
uate of Princeton University, has an 
M.A. from the University of Virginia, 
and a Ph.D. from the University of 
North Carolina. For eight years he 
taught at Hampton Institute, Virginia. 





DEATH OF PRES. KUBERSKI 
Edward N. Kuberski, acting president 
of Alliance College, Pa., from 1932 un- 
til illness compelled his resignation in 
1936, died October 7. He was 47 years 


of age. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

Junior colleges are well represented in 
the presidencies and secretaryships of 
regional and state organizations of col- 
legiate registrars, according to the “Di- 
rectory of Regional Associations” pub- 
lished in the October issue of the Jour- 
nal of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars. The president of the 
Mississippi Association is Carter Har- 
mon of Meridian Junior College; the 
president of the Utah Association is 
Matthew Bentley of Dixie Junior Col- 
lege; and the president of the Virginia 
Association is Mary H. Baskerville of 
Arlington Hall Junior College. The sec- 
retary of the Middle States Association 
is Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin of Packer Col- 
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legiate Institute, New York; the secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Association is Mrs. 
Clarine S. Longstreth of Little Rock 
Junior College; and the secretary of the 
Missouri Association is J. Robert Sala 


of Christian College. 





MATHEMATICS MAGAZINE 

Announcement has been made of the 
publication of the National Mathematics 
Magazine which should be of special in- 
terest to junior college mathematics in- 
structors. The new magazine plans to 
devote much of its “Teachers Depart- 
ment” to the interests of junior college 
instructors. This department will be ed- 
ited by Joel S. Georges, head of the 
mathematics department of Wright Jun- 
ior College, Illinois, and L. J. Adams, 
head of the mathematics department of 
Santa Monica Junior College, Califor- 
nia. The magazine will be published by 
Louisiana State University with S. T. 
Sanders as editor and manager. 





PRESIDENT OF LUTHER 
The Rev. Floyd E. Lauersen has been 
elected president of Luther College, Ne- 
braska, to succeed Paul M. Lindberg, 
whose resignation was reported in the 


October issue of the Junior College 
Journal. 





NIGHT CLASSES AT GLENDALE 

For the first time in its history, Glen- 
dale Junior College, California, is offer- 
ing night classes. Credit toward a jun- 
ior college diploma will be given those 
satisfactorily completing a course. High 
school graduates and anyone over 18 
years of age are eligible to enroll. A 
variety of courses are being offered in- 
cluding ones in home decorating, clothes 
and personality, chemistry, personal 
finances, modern American fiction, ap- 
plied psychology, conversational Span- 
ish, and practical speaking. 
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DEATH OF PRES. FISHER 
R. B. Fisher, president of Corpus 
Christi Junior College, Texas, died Oc- 
tober 15 after an illness of five days. He 


had been president of the junior college 
since 1938. 





TENN. WESLEYAN DEDICATION 

Dedication of the new Merner-Pfeif- 
fer library and the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Elizabeth Ritter Hall 
took place November 5 at Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, Athens, Tenn. The 
dedicatory exercises of the new library 
took place in the morning. The prin- 
cipal addresses were delivered by the 
Governor of Tennessee, Prentice Cooper; 
and by Bishop Paul B. Kern of the 
Methodist Church. The anniversary ex- 
ercises celebrating the founding of Eliz- 
abeth Ritter Hall took place in the af- 


ternoon. 





WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON DRIVE 

Williamsport Dickinson Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, is associated with 
the Wesley Foundation at Pennsylvania 
State College and Carlyle Dickinson in 
a Central Pennsylvania conference drive 
for funds. The drive is known as the 
college development program, and the 


goal set is $250,000. 





OFFICE FOR DR. LONG 
Dr. John W. Long, president of Wil- 
liamsport Dickinson Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected governor 
of the 177th District of Rotary Interna- 
tional. He will have 66 clubs to visit 
during the current year. 





TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Plans are being considered for the or- . 


ganization of a public junior college in 
Matagorda County, Texas. It is hoped 
that the institution may open in Septem- 
ber, 1942. — 
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DR. SMITH TO BERKELEY 
Dr. Lewis W. Smith, former director 
of the American College Bureau in Chi- 


. cago, has moved to Berkeley, California, 


where he has accepted an appointment 
as Research Fellow in Education at the 
University of California. Dr. Smith was 
president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges in 1926. 





TRANSFER FOR MORGAN 

Roy E. Morgan, for the past two years 
assistant administrative head of the 
Pennsylvania State College Undergrad- 
uate Center at Hazleton, has been trans- 
ferred to the Penn State campus where 
he is assistant to Dr. David Pugh, su- 
pervisor of the four undergraduate cen- 
ters of the State College. 





UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

A separate Junior College of the Uni- 
versity of Denver was authorized by the 
trustees of the university at a meeting 
in August, 1941. Classes under the new 
organization will not be opened until 
September, 1942. Professor John T. 
Lynch will act as director of the new 
junior college. . 





NORTH CENTRAL STANDARDS 

The North Central Association has set 
up a special committee to consider re- 
vision of standards and procedures for 
accrediting junior colleges. The com- 
mittee consists of Dean George I. Al- 
tenburg, Highland Park Junior College, 
Michigan, chairman; W. E. McVey, 
Thornton Junior College, Illinois; and 
Jesse F. Shedd, Scottsbluff Junior Col- 
lege, Nebraska. 





DEAN AT HARTFORD 
Miss Grace Frick has been appointed 
dean of Hartford Junior College, Con- 
necticut, to succeed Miss Helen W. Ran- 


dall. 
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DEANS AT HEBRON 

Miss Rosamond Eckstein has been ap- 
pointed dean of women and instructor 
in commercial subjects of Hebron Col- 
lege, Nebraska. The Rev. Walter G. 
Tillmans is the new dean of men, li- 
brarian, and instructor in romance lan- 
guages, 





KILGORE PROGRESS 

Kilgore College, Texas, opened its 
seventh session with an increase in en- 
rollment of about five per cent over that 
of last year and with the addition of 
several instructors. Three new buildings 
are being constructed on the campus 
at a cost of a quarter million dollars. 
These are a gymnasium for young wom- 
en and two buildings for vocational 
training—one with 15,000 square feet 
for shops and vocational laboratories 
and the other with about equal footage 
for classrooms and offices. With the ad- 
dition of these buildings Kilgore College 
will have adequate facilities for approx- 
imately 1,000 students. At present the 
enrollment is 665. Most of the students 
enrolled are from nearby high schools, 
and practically all come from within a 
radius of 30 miles. Much interest is be- 
ing taken in vocational training and in 
student pilot training. 





MEDICAL SECRETARIAL GROUP 

At a recent meeting at Banner Elk, 
North Carolina, graduates of the medi- 
cal secretarial course given at Lees-Mc- 
Rae College and Grace Hospital organ- 
ized as a professional group. The group 
will be patterned after national and state 
organizations of record librarians and 
other medical groups. Officers are: Eth- 
el Boyd of Kinston, N. C., president; 
LaNelle Kelly of Griffin, Ga., and Car- 
lene Sawyer of Charlotte, vice-presi- 
dents; Ada B. Love of Charlotte, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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ZETA SIGMA PI PLANS 

At the last annual convention of Zeta 
Sigma Pi, national honorary social sci- 
ence fraternity, a special committee was 
reported to consider the further issuance 
of charters to junior colleges. At the 
present time the organization has 27 
chapters, nine of which are in junior 
colleges. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE AT YUMA 
Plans are under consideration for the 
establishment of a public junior college 
at Yuma, Arizona. 





OHIO PLANS 
Discussion of the advantages of the 
establishment of a public junior college 


at Lorain, Ohio, are being sponsored by 
the Chamber of Commerce of that city. 





NEW BREWTON-PARKER HEAD 

R. L. Robinson is the new president 
of Brewton-Parker Junior College, Geor- 
gia. He takes the place of A. M. Gates 
who resigned to become president of 
Georgia Teachers College at College- 
boro, Georgia. President Robinson was 
formerly instructor in Bible at Brewton- 


Parker. 





CONNECTICUT EXPANSION 

Rapid expansion is taking place in 
the offerings of the evening classes at 
the Junior College of Connecticut at 
Bridgeport. Preprofessional curricula 
are law, commerce and business, science 
and engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, embalming, teaching, for- 
estry, and journalism. Semiprofession- 
al curricula are offered in accounting, 
advertising, salesmanship, retail selling, 
credits and collections, journalism, com- 
mercial art, general business adminis- 
tration, traffic and transportation man- 
agement, junior engineering, drafting, 
and industrial administration. The en- 


rollment in the evening division this 
year has increased about 75 per cent. 
James H. Halsey has been placed in 
charge of the work. 





PLANS AT SAN ANGELO 

Officials of San Angelo College, Tex- 
as, and representatives of the WPA have 
been conferring on plans for a proposed 
$300,000 junior college physical plant. 
A $200,000 bond issue to supply spon- 
sor’s funds has been proposed to finance 
the building. The San Angelo School 
Board plans to designate a “special jun- 
ior college district,” which is to be co- 
terminous with the present San Angelo 
Independent School District. 


BRADFORD DEAN 
Rhoda Orme has been appointed aca- 
demic dean of Bradford Junior College, 
Massachusetts. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE ROUND TABLE 

“Why Junior Colleges?” was the sub- 
ject of a recent round table discussion 
held in a studio of the Asheville, N. C., 
radio station, WWNC. The following 
members of the Biltmore College faculty 
participated: Dean J. J. Stevenson, Jr., 
Miss Virginia Bryan, Dr. E. Ray Mann, 
and George Tidd, Jr. 





MACON PROPOSAL 

Colonel J. H. Jenkins, president of 
Georgia Military College, advocated es- 
tablishment of a junior college at Macon, 
Georgia, in a recent address in that city. 
As a member of the general assembly for 
several years, Colonel Jenkins has been 
a strong advocate of junior colleges 
throughout the state. 





Junior colleges have met with the 
most rapid growth of any branch of our 
educational system.— Marshalltown 
Times Republican. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 











LOS ANGELES MEETING 

Following is an outline of the pro- 

gram as developed by President Miller 

for the annual meeting of the Associa- 

tion at Los Angeles, February 26-28, 

1942. 

Thursday Morning 

Registration 

Addresses of Welcome, Vierling Kersey, 
superintendent of schools, and Fletch- 
er Bowrom, mayor of Los Angeles 

Presidential Address, James C. Miller 

Executive Secretary’s Report, Walter C. 
Fells 

Committee on National Defense, Byron 
S. Hollinshead 

Committee on Aviation, George I. Al. 
tenberg 

Committee on Consumer Education, Wil- 
liam H. Conley 

Address: “Junior Colleges and National 
Defense,” Col. John N. Andrews, U. 
S. Army 

Thursday Afternoon 

Regional group luncheons—New Eng- 
land, Middle States, North Central, 
Southern, Pacific Northwest 

Meeting of Private Junior Colleges. 
Topics for discussion: Financial Con- 
siderations, Enrollment Problems, 
Curriculum Adjustments, The Deep- 
ening Stream of Culture, The Place 
of the Private Junior College Tomor- 
row 

Meeting of Public Junior Colleges. Top- 
ics for discussion: Financial Consid- 
erations, Enrollment Problems, Cur- 
riculum Adjustments, What Should 
Public Junior Colleges Do in the De- 
fense Program? After the Duration 


—What? 


Reception at Los Angeles City College 
Thursday Evening 
Entertainment—Music and dramatics by 
selected California junior colleges 
Friday Morning 

Breakfast sessions for evening junior 
colleges, Methodist junior colleges, 
and deans of women , 

Reports on Progress of Study of Termi- 
nal Education, L. L. Medsker, J. C. 
Miller, W. C. Eells, Nicholas Ricciar- 
di, B. S. Hollinshead, and R. C. In- 
galls 

Special Features of the California Con- 
tinuation Studies 

Committee on Psychology, Louise Om- 
wake 

Committee on Education for Family 
Life, H. H. Tracy 

Committee on Adult Education, Joseph 
Hackman 

Address: “Broader Aspects of Terminal 
Education from a National View- 
point,” J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education 

Friday Afternoon 

General Luncheon in Cocoanut Grove 
with music and entertainment by jun- 
ior college students 

Inspection tours of Southern California 
junior colleges, motion picture studios, 
Huntington Library, airplane facto- 
ries, etc. 

Friday Evening—Banquet 

Music 

Recognition of state groups 

Introduction of guests 

Greetings from University of California 
at Los Angeles 

Greetings from a pioneer—W. H. Sny- 


der 
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Address: “Whither the Junior College,” 
President Robert G. Sproul, Univer- 
sity of California 

Saturday Morning 

Breakfast sessions for evening junior 
colleges, Phi Delta Kappa men, and 
junior college women 

Address: “Placement as an Essential 
Factor in Terminal Education,” C. C. 
Stewart 

Symposium: “Consumer Judgments on 
the Product of Junior College Termi- 
nal Education.” Statements from se- 
lected employers and representatives 
of community advisory committees 
representing from six to ten impor- 
tant phases of terminal education 

Address: “The Message of the Studios 
to the Junior College,” Carey Wilson, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 


Business session 





ASSOCIATION REPRESENTED 

President James C. Miller represented 
the Association at the inauguration of 
Harry M. Gage as president of Linden- 
wood College, Missouri, October 23. 





CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, U. S. Direc- 
tor of Civilian Defense, has organized a 
special Commission on Colleges and Ci- 
vilian Defense. The Executive Secretary 
has been asked to serve as a representa- 
tive of the junior colleges on this com- 
mission. The first meeting was held at 


Washington November 13. 





NEW MEMBERS 
Following is a list of new members 


of the Association this fall: 


Active Membership 
Junior College of University of Denver, Colo. 
Orlando Junior College, Florida 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, Georgia 
Garden City Junior College, Kansas 
House-in-the-Pines Junior College, Mass. 
Okolona Industrial School, Mississippi 
Fairbury Junior College, Nebraska 


Oklahoma Military Academy, Oklahoma 
Sioux Falls College, South Dakota 
Castle Heights Military Academy, Tennessee 
University of Tennessee Junior College 
Lamar College, Texas 
Ferrum Junior College, Virginia 

Associate Membership 
Oakwood Junior College, Alabama 
Post Junior College of Commerce, Connecticut 
Riverside Military Academy, Georgia 
School of Domestic Art and Science, Illinois 
Mt. St. Francis College, Indiana 
Chandler Schools, Massachusetts 
Chowan College, North Carolina 
Mount Marie Junior College, Ohio 


CURRENT AFFAIRS CONTEST 

More than 21,000 copies of the Time 
Current Affairs tests have already been 
ordered by 101 junior colleges for use 
in the contests to be held in January. 
The contest is being sponsored jointly 
by the Association and Time Magazine. 
Prizes of books will be given to those 
making the highest scores in each insti- 
tution. It is still not too late for other 
junior colleges to be included if action 
is taken promptly. 








TERMINAL AIMS 

Aims of Terminal Education is the 
title of the latest publication of the As- 
sociation. It is a 64-page pictorial sum- 
mary of 126 different terminal activities 
as carried on in 39 selected junior col- 
leges in all parts of the country. It is a 
duplicate of the pictorial section pre- 
pared by Edward F. Mason in Present 
Status of Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation, designed for more general dis- 
tribution than may be possible for the 
larger volume. Only a limited supply 
is available. Copies may be obtained 
from the Association office at 25 cents 
each, with discount for quantity orders. 





EMERGENCY PACKETS 
The October 1941 Catalog of Loan 
Packets of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s “Informal Exchange on Education 
and Defense” lists some 50 packets of 
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specialized materials now available. In- 
cluded are ten dealing especially with 
higher education one of which is de- 
voted entirely to the junior college. Dr. 
Verna Carley, director of the Informa- 
tion Exchange, reports that a considera- 
ble number of administrators and in- 
structors in junior colleges have writ- 
ten that they have found this material 
very useful in organizing special courses 
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states is shown compactly on the ac- 
companying map, reproduced from one 
recently prepared by the Executive 
Secretary for one of the professional 
groups interested in the accreditation of 
junior colleges. 
Following is a summary of the situa- 
tion by regional areas. 
State Regional % 
New England 24 8 33 

















. Middle States _...._ 37 13 35 
of study, for faculty committee meet- ae Genel 1387 a4 34 
ings, and for bringing new approaches Southern 158 66 42 
to classes. Dr. Carley would welcome Northwest 23 10 43 
inquiries from other junor colleges. a a. . . 
Send for the latest catalog mentioned TOTALS 484 142 29 


above, which is free upon request. 





ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 
No less than 484 junior colleges had 
some type of state accreditation when 
American Junior Colleges was published 
but less than one-third of these were ac- 
credited by one of the five regional as- 
sociations of colleges and secondary 


It should be noted that California is not 
included in the territory of any of the 
five regional associations. Also that 
many junior colleges, for one reason or 
another, have not cared to apply for re- 
gional association accreditation. State 
accreditation is the criterion adopted by 
the American Association of Junior 
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Judging the New Books 








Otis W. Coan and RicHarpD G. LILLARD, 
America in Fiction. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, 
California, 1941. 180 pages. 


This valuable reference volume is an 
annotated list of novels that interpret 
various aspects of life in the United 
States. It is the outgrowth of a course 
entitled “American Life and Literature” 
given for several years by the authors at 
Los Angeles City College. Like the 
course from which it developed, the list 
endeavors to help readers to “under- 
stand their country better by means of 
imaginative writing that presents spe- 
cific human problems in realizable sit- 
uations.” No less than 653 authors are 
represented, many of them by several 
different titles. The titles are arranged 
in 31 classified lists in seven main 
groups corresponding to the phases and 
aspects of American life that have been 
most generously and significantly treat- 
ed by writers of fiction. A comprehen- 
sive index makes it possible to find all 
the works of any one author. Annota- 
tions are particularly revealing and 
helpful. An interpretative introductory 
note precedes each section. 


G. H. MarsHALL, CLarA W. MARSHALL, 
and W. W. CARPENTER, The Admin- 
istrator’s Wife. Christopher Publish- 
ing House, Boston, 1941. 122 pages. 


A superintendent of schools, the su- 
perintendent’s wife, and a professor of 
education, each with more than a quar- 
ter century of experience, join to con- 
sider the problems of the wives of school 
administrators. They state that “the 
wives of superintendents of schools, 


principals, directors or junior college 
deans, have some problems in common 
and some that are distinctly different.” 
They have written a small volume 
packed with experiences and good ad- 
vice for Mrs. Administrator who in so 
many cases is a contributing if not deter- 
mining factor in the professional success 
or failure of Mr. Administrator. Types 
of wives are classified and a chapter 
each is devoted to Mrs. Administrator 
and the new community, the new school 
year, her home, the church, the local 
board of education, and the teaching 
staff. The wife who reads this little 
book ought to be able better to do her 
part with tact, sympathy, and wisdom. 
In the multiplicity of books that have 
been written to help the school admin- 
istrator in all of his problems it is 
strange that the significance of his wife 
has been stressed so little. The authors 
can give a bibliography of only a 
baker’s dozen titles, most of them brief 
magazine articles. 


RosBertT M. Lester, Forty Years of Car- 
negie Giving. Scribner’s, New York, 
1941. 186 pages. 


This volume is a factual summary of 
the many benefactions of Andrew Car- 
negie and of the work of the variety of 
philanthropic trusts which he created. 
The author is secretary of the largest of 
these trusts, the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. He outlines the way in 
which more than $333,000,000 has been 
distributed for libraries, colleges, scien- 
tific research, professorial pensions, 
hero funds, international peace, and the 
many other public gifts which Mr. Car- 
negie made during his lifetime. Names 
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of officers and trustees and other factual 
information of an historical character 
are given for each of the trusts as well 
as the text of instruments of gift and re- 
lated documents. The volume is thus a 
compact reference book of all the public 
benefactions associated with the Car- 
negie name. This great philanthropist 
started out in 1901 to give away $300,- 
000,000. In the next 15 years he ac- 
tually gave away $333,000,000. The 
trusts which he established have distrib- 
uted, almost entirely from income on 
their invested capital, $368,000,000. And 
in 1941 their assets are still well in ex- 
cess of $300,000,000, the income of 
which will continue to be used for the 
benefit of man in the many ways out- 
lined by Mr. Carnegie during his life- 
time. Through the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion have been made gifts of $300,000 
for the improvement of junior college 
libraries, supplementary funds for nu- 
merous art and music sets, and a mod- 
est subsidy to make possible the publi- 
cation last year of American Junior 
Colleges. 


Francis P. Rosinson, Diagnostic and 
Remedial Techniques for Effective 
Study. Harpers, New York, 1941. 


318 pages. 


This is not a textbook. It is not a 
workbook. It is not a book that can be 
used by the student without aid. What 
is it? It is a highly valuable working 
aid for student and counselor in their 
often too infrequent contacts in individ- 
ualized work. Major emphasis is placed 
on personal use of diagnostic tests. The 
entire manual is the outgrowth of years 
of experiment and experience in reme- 
dial work for college students, especial- 
ly freshmen, at Ohio State University 
and the University of Iowa. Typical 
problem areas include inefficient study 
habits, poor study conditions, poor 


reading skill, lack of skill in use of aca- 
demic resources, deficiency in funda- 
mental processes, lack of background 
knowledge, poor health, vocational inde- 
cision, social maladjustment, personal 
problems, and poor motivation. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Cart L. Cannon, Guide to Library Facilities 
for National Defense. American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1941. Revised edi- 
tion. 448 pages (mimeographed). 

N. D. CHeronis, J. B. Parsons, and C. E. 
RONNEBERG, The Study of the Physical 
World. College Press, Chicago, 1941. 1011 


pages. 
Davip CuSHMAN COYLE, America. National 
Home Library Foundation, Washington, 


1941. 91 pages. 

James Creese, The Extension of University 
Teaching. American Association for Adult 
Education, New York, 1941. 170 pages. 

NEWTON Epwarps, Education in a Democracy. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1941. 
160 pages. 

D. H. ErkeENBERRY and Cari C. Byers, The 
Ohio Plan of Using the Evaluative Criteria 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. F. J. Heer Printing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1941. 235 pages. 

W. J. GreenteaF, A Guidance Bookshelf on 
Occupations. U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., August, 1941. 26 pages. 

MEYER JACOBSTEIN and Harotp G. Mou tton, 
Effects of the Defense Program on Prices, 
Wages, and Profits. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 44 pages. 

Rut Kitinsky, Elementary Education of 
Adults: A Critical Interpretation. American 
Association for Adult Education, New York, 
1941. 205 pages. 

T. R. McConne tt, Chairman, Studies in High- 
er Education: Biennial Report of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research, 1938-1940. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1941. 
200 pages. 

Grace E. Munson and Lester J. SCHLOERB, 
High School Course in Self-Appraisal and 
Careers: Teacher’s Manual. Chicago Board 
of Education, 1941. 107 pages. 

Lowett O. Stewart, Career in Engineering: 
Requirements, Opportunities. Iowa State 
College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1941. 87 pages. 

J. Epwarp Topp, Social Norms and the Be- 
havior of College Students. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
1941. 190 pages. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Roads to the 
Future. Report of the 28th Annual School- 
men’s Week Proceedings. Philadelphia, 
1941. 481 pages. 














Bibliography on Junior Colleges’ 





4211. Harpe, SopHIA ELAINE, A Course 
in Appreciation of the Allied Arts for 
Junior College, Stanford University, 


California, 1935. 
Unpublished master’s thesis at Stanford 
University. 

4212. Hart, R. W., “Terminal Courses 
in Junior College Mathematics,” The 
Educational Leader, 3:172-6 (May 
1940). 

Reprinted in Junior College Journal 
(January 1941), 11:253-6. 
4213. HarTsFIELD, L. W., “Proceed- 


ings of the 1940 Annual Meeting,” 
Bulletin of the Texas Junior College 
Association (April 25, 1940). 30 


pages. 
Contains complete report of the 1940 an- 
nual meeting with text of addresses by 
George M. Crutsinger, G. C. Boswell, J. 
Wesley Smith, and Dwayne Orton. 
4214. Harves, Ipa E., “Personal Serv- 


ice,” Pacific Association of Collegiate 
Registrars Proceedings of the 7th An- 
nual Conference (November 14-15, 
1932). Pages 22-5. 


Addresses by dean of guidance of Pasa- 
dena Junior College. Described organiza- 
tion under four separate deans, inaugura- 
tion of seven new terminal courses, and du- 
ties of the counselors under five headings. 


4215. Harvey, Paut A., “The Junior 
College Course in General Biology,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 15:230-3 (April 1940). 

Sets up guidance principles for the con- 
struction of junior college courses in gen- 
eral biology. “It would seem incontrover- 
tible that such a course . .. should be 
adapted to the region in which the institu- 
tion is located.” This development “will 





*This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells, (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1,600 titles of 
this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 


be particularly valuable for students who do 
not continue their study of science beyond 
the junior college level, and it should be 
quite adequate for those who expect to 
study advanced science.” 


4216. Hauck, HELEN G., “The Use of 
Phonograph Records in the Junior 
College,” College and Research Libra- 
ries, 2:327-31 (September 1941). 


A very informative and suggestive re- 
port of use of records for music, poetry, 
dramatics, English, French, German, etc., 
particularly at Blackburn College, Illinois. 
Brief summary of similar use in other jun- 
ior colleges, especially those that received 
Carnegie music sets. 


4217. HavicHurst, RosBert J., and 
RuinD, Fiora M., “The Program in 


General Education,” General Educa- 
tion Board Annual Report 1940, New 
York. 


Includes report on “Cooperative Study 
of Junior College Terminal Education” with 
three photographs of activities at Colby 
Junior College and San Francisco Junior 
College. 


4218. Hawkes, H. E., “Many Diver- 
gent Views,” Journal of Higher Edu- 


cation, 9:463-4 (November 1938). 


Review of What About Survey Courses, 
by B. Lamar Johnson. See No. 3283. 


4219. Hawkins, HELEN Lowry, A 
Study of Meridian, Mississippi, to- 
gether with Recommendations for a 
Course in Home Economics on the 
Junior College Level, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, 1937. 127 pages. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at University 
of Tennessee. Surveys Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, with particular respect to the prob- 
lems which would have a bearing on courses 
in home economics to be offered in the 
newly-created Meridian Junior College by 
means of questionnaire filled out by 300 
homemakers. Recommends courses in: in- 
come management, individual and house- 
hold buying, selecting and maintaining a 
home, human development and adjustment,. 
clothing for the family, food for the fam- 
ily efficiency, and selected home problems. 
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4220. Hawkins, L. S., JaAcer, H. A., 
and Rucu, G. M., “Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance: Organiza- 
tion and Administration,” (U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Vocational Divi- 
sion, Bulletin No. 204), Washington, 
D. C., 1940. 181 pages. 


Includes outlines of methods used at Jo- 
liet Junior College and La Salle-Peru Jun- 
ior College, Illinois (pages 143-45). 

4221. Hayes, MarcaretT A., “Minutes 
—Junior College Section,” 1937 
Yearbook of the National Association 


of Deans of Women, Vol. 15, page 31. 


Brief account of two sessions at New Or- 
leans. Papers read were published in Jun- 
ior College Journal (Hilton, Leonard, and 
Litchfield). 

4222. Haynes, BENJAMIN R., “Business 


Education on the Junior College 
Level,” The Business Education 
World, Vol. XIV, pages 535-37 (May 
1934). 

4223. Haynes, BENJAMIN R., “Increas- 
ing the Scope of Business Education,” 
Modern Business Education, 5:5-6 
(November 1938). 


“An interesting avenue of future expan- 
sion which challenges attention is the rapid 
development of the junior college . . . The 
business training offered in junior col’eges 
must be of a different character from that 
offered in high schools.” 


4224. Haynes, BENJAMIN R., and 
HuMPHREY, CLypDE W., Research Ap- 
plied to Business Education, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 


1939. 


Designed as a handbook for any busi- 
ness teacher who works to study his pro- 
fessional problems objectively, and for use 
of graduate departments. Abstracts illus- 
trative of research studies already completed 
in business education include one of 
Shields “Junior College Business Educa- 
tion.” (Pages 170-72). 


4225. Hazet, HERBERT, “Starting a 
Junior College,” Indiana Alumni 
Magazine, 1:13, 30-31 (January 
1939). 


Outlines steps involved in organization of 
public junior college at Ashland, Kentucky. 


4226. Hextmsinc, M. REGINALD, SISTER, 
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“New Grading System at Notre 
Dame,” Bulletin for Institutions of 
Higher Learning of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 3:5-6 (February 
1941). 


Abstract of article by same author in 
Junior College Journal for December 1940. 


4227. HENELY, Louise M., “Report of 
Board of Trustees, Cottey College,” 
P. E. O. Record, 53:26-27 (October 
1941). 


Report presented at Supreme Chapter 
convention of the Sisterhood. 


4228. HENNINGER, ALICE G., “A Co- 
ordinated Plan of Nursing Education: 
the Pasadena Arrangement,” Modern 
Hospital, 42:63-4 (January 1934). 

Describes the training made possible 
through an agreement made in 1930 by the 
board of directors of the Pasadena Hospital 
and the board of education making the 
nursing school an integral part of the jun- 
ior college. The disadvantages are consid- 
ered trivial in view of nine enumerated ad- 
vantages. 


4229. HEPNER, WALTER R., “Implica- 
tions for Vocational Education,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 


cation, 16:157-63 (March 1941). 


Part of the California Junior College Sur- 
vey. Advocates extension of vocational 
training to include work at the level of 
skills as well as the semiprofessions, and 
greater flexibility in content, in time, and 
in administration of junior college voca- 
tional work. Thoughtful discussion of im- 
plications of questionnaire returns. 


4230. Hererorp, E. H., “Junior Col- 
lege for Corpus Christi,” Texas Out- 
look, 19:19 (August 1935). 


Report of plans for establishing a new 
two-year college. 


4231. Hernpon, MIKE E., History of 
the Junior Colleges in Georgia, Ma- 
con, Georgia, 1936. 87 pages. 

Unpublished master’s thesis at Mercer 
University. 

4232. HERNLUND, V. F., and BANFIELD, 
N. G., “Evaluation of Certain Phases 
of a Junior College Physical Educa- 
tion Program,” American Physical 
Education Association Research Quar- 


terly, 6: sup. 235-41 (March 1935). 
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Evaluates the program of physical edu- 
cation at the Emory Junior College and 
Academy at Oxford, Georgia, to determine: 
(1) the value of present practices, and of 
necessary point to needed changes; (2) 
student readings to certain principles ap- 
plied in the program; (3) future policies 
in the light of discoveries, and (4) an ob- 
jective and authoritative basis for recom- 
mending programs to other schools seeking 
information. 


4233. Herr, CHARLES R., Determining 
a Junior College Curriculum for Plane 
Surveying and Civil Technology Based 
on a Study of Employers’ Specifica- 
tions, Los Angeles, 1938. 

Unpublished master’s thesis at Univer- 

sity of Southern California. 
4234. Hess, WALTER E., “Promising 
Practices in Secondary Education,” 
Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 24: 
9-220 (October 1940). 

An extensive report of practices in many 
secondary schools under headings of guid- 
ance, noncollege pupil, curriculum, citizen- 
ship, activity program, teaching devices, 
and teacher problems. Contains scattered 
reports from a few junior colleges, includ- 
ing East Central, Mississippi; Pasadena, 
California; Weber, Utah; Cedar City, 
Utah; and Meridian, Mississippi, pages 10, 
24, 32, 37, 61, 72, 102, 205, 213, 219. 
4235. HesTeER, Epna A., “A List of 
Books for Junior College Libraries,” 
Library Quarterly,’ 8:139-42 (Jan- 
uary 1938). 

Critical review of F. E. Mohrhardt’s List 
of Books for Junior College Libraries (See 
No. 3202). Deplores fact that needs of 
public junior colleges have been neglected 
and that interests of terminal students in 
general reading are scarcely noted, but adds 


that the list “cannot fail to be of value to 
all schools regardless of type.” 


4236. HicHsmITH, J. Henry, “Where 
They Go To College,” The High 
School Teacher, 16:51-3 (February 
1933). 

Statistical summaries showing to what 
senior and junior colleges North Carolina 
high school graduates of 1932 went. Notes 
the marked tendency to attend a college 


near home, and that junior colleges were 
“well patronized.” 


4237. HILDEBRAND, J. H., “Teaching 
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of Chemistry in the Junior College,” 
Sierra Educational News, 13:90 
(July-August 1917). 


4238. Hitt, Crype M., “The Univer- 


sity’s Responsibility to the Junior 
College,” Association of American 
Universities Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses, 39th Annual Confer- 
ence, November 11-13, 1937. Pages 
110-20. 


Holds that one of the functions of the 
junior college is the selection and prepara- 
tion of a few students for advanced study, 
a relatively simple task. But in the devel- 
opment and clarification of the unique func- 
tion of the junior college the university 
“can make a genuine contribution by show- 
ing how a personally essential vocational 
training need not prevent the development 
of an equally desirable elementary social 
culture. Through directing research to- 
ward the large social problems with which 
the junior college must deal and then more 
adequate education of junior college teach- 
ers, the university can meet its obligation 
here.” 


4239. Hitt, Merton E., “Mathematics 


and General Education,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 10: 
554-7 (December 1935). 


Suggests that “new courses in general 
and applied mathematics should be devel- 
oped for those not going into higher insti- 
tutions, and the content of such courses 
should be related to life experiences.” 


4240. Hittway, Tyrus, “The Junior 


College as a Democratic Institution,” 
School and Society, 54:124-25 (Au- 
gust 23, 1941). 


“The remarkable growth of the junior 
college within the past two decades illus- 
trates and supports the contention that 
there is a vast and rising demand in this 
country for higher education . . . That jun- 
ior college training should be exclusively 
terminal or strictly preparatory seems 
neither wise nor necessary.” 


4241. Hitiway, Tyrus, “Standards for 


Connecticut Junior Colleges,” Connec- 
ticut Teacher, 9:13 (October 1941). 
An account of the organization and ac- 


tivities of the Connecticut Conference of 
Junior Colleges. 


4242. Hit~tway, Tyrus, “The Junior 


College and the Adult Student,” 
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Journal of Adult Education (October 
1941). 


Presents a variety of reasons why the 
junior college is especially fitted to give 
adequate courses for many adults employed 
or seeking employment particularly in semi- 
professional fields. “On the question of 
providing occupational training for adults, 
it would appear that the junior college as 
now constituted is an almost ideal agency.” 


4243. Hitton, Martua Eunice, “The 
Dean of Women in the Public Junior 
College,” Proceedings of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, 
1934 Yearbook, page 175-6. 

Luncheon address. 

4244. HimstTeaD, Ratpu E., “Council 
Record,” Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, 
26:657-58 (December 1940). 


Contains record of action of the Council 
of the Association in making instructors in 
regionally accredited junior colleges eligi- 
ble for active membership in the Associa- 
tion. 

4245. Hocu, IRENE CHILDREY, “Mo- 


desto Junior College Experiments with 
Shakespeare,” Theatre and School, 
10:24-27 (December 1931). 


Tells of experimental offering of one 
Shakespearean play a year over a six-year 
period. A list of 50 references as given 
to students before production. The Merry 
Wives of Windsor is included. 

4246. Hotpripce, THELMA ENGsSTROM, 
Business Education in Public Junior 
Colleges of California, Los Angeles, 
1938. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at University 
of Southern California. 

4247. HoLiInsHEAD, Byron S., Junior 
College Terminal Education, A report 
submitted to the General Education 
Board of New York, July 1940. 28 


pages. Mimeographed. 


Editorial comment and brief summary 
under the title “A Report on Junior Col- 
leges,” School and Society, 52:36-7 (July 
20, 1940). A discussion based on personal 
visits to over 50 junior colleges in 24 
states. 


4248. HoLLINsHEAD, Byron S., “The 


Junior College: A New Pattern in 
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American Education,” Cosmopolitan 
(August 1940). 

4249. HoLLInsHEAD, Byron S., “Ter- 
minal General Education at the Junior 
College Level,” Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin, 26:570-77 (De- 
cember 1940). 


In this paper a tentative pattern is sug- 
gested for terminal general education at the 
junior college level. “The present tendency 
of many colleges to give survey courses to 
provide breadth of general knowledge does 
not seem to solve the problem of the cur- 
riculum needs of the first two college years 
very well.” Author suggests types of work 
to be offered in the following areas: read- 
ing, writing, speech, mathematics, social 
studies, physical and mental health, mar- 
riage and the family, consumer problems, 
physical sciences, work experience, orien- 
tation and integration, and art and religion. 


4250. HoLLINsHEAD, Byron S., “Some 
Essentials of Terminal Occupational 
Education at the Junior College 
Level,” School Review, 49:97-103 


(February 1941). 
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Journal of Higher 
Education 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


Subscription $3 a year 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 


For the past eleven years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that profes- 
sors and administrative officers, 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 
they will not wish to be without it. 
































OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the ~~) of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued four 


times a year. $3.00. 


Education and Democracy—The Proceedings of the Rete Pee we Annual Meeting, 
einho 


1941. Addresses by Henry Luce, Count Carlo Sforza, 
Nason, Carter Davidson, Louis B. Wright, Walter T~ 


Theodore M. Greene, John W. 


Schairer, F. P. Keppe 


mann. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. Bulletin, March, 1941.) $1.50. 


The American Colleges and the Social Order b 
and critical study of the development of 


Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpretative 
erican colleges and college education 


which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of higher education today. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


Teaching with Books—A Study of College Libraries by Harvie Branscomb. 
American Colleges, New York and American 


Association of 


rary Association, Chicago. $2.50. 


e Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offer- 
ings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.5 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used 
in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, Compara- 
tive Literature, Philosophy, Art and Archeology, Analytical comment; complete sample 
examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of 


a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 


pages. $2 


434 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























